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ih ——— eee 
é —If you fecl out of Sorts and Tired, 


<a , , 
you can depend upon it that Holloway's 
Pills and Ointment will work wonders with you. 


CONSTIPATION-—that cause of nearly all our ills—is 

quickly remedied, and the user of these I’amous Pills is a 

: stranger to INDIGESTION and HEADACHES. The 
Ointment is uncivalied for warding off and curing COUGHS 

and @OLDS and gives welcome relief in cascs of PILES. 

Its effect is wonderful for BURNS, BRUISES, CHIL- | 


i BLAINS, CHAPPED HANDS, STIFF JOINTS, etc. 
In short—to keep Holloway’s Pills and Ointment in the house 


is to keep Health in the house. Get some to-day : Of all 


Chemists, Stores, etc. 
oto Prices per box or pot, Is. id. 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. i 


el een eS’ 
A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. & cern j HAI TONIC | 
‘ CAPS I C U fall VASELI NE’ . Sei World's Best Erepetaee for the Hair. 


ly -iould realise the importance of viving the hair daily care Ordinary 
will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. as r Fil brushing is not effective in pre enting germs foe Sam the diavive -thase 
ae j destroy the root- and prevent gr wth Ne feate aan t 
Its application is the safest, ge st, an] best home remedy for all I ains and « colds ay 
in the chest, throat umd lungs: stoma ‘hevamps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, nen Baie " sing avery ay te vasmbam Bes 2 ie: 
raig. Sand gouty complaints ; a’so particularly eNective for Jroadache ay rhige iothiache. } ah eave (hi Stne aig ae ut thee is . arinivitiaine aha * | ne i ae cal 
“CAPSICUM VASELINE " his ill the bss ils al eas of the old-fashioned cee 
mnstard plaster without its disag greeable te Iu th ful it is absolutely 
sunitary, and ciel be app! lied eas ily, § sately, i ate a moment's notice. Put up only Tey a Bottle, 1Is., 2s., and 3s. 
in ‘collapsible tube: ' ! s 
It not obtai inable loc.elty, a tube will be sent post free tu auy address upon receipt Tronot obtainable Tuewuy. a Chae wb Atle | we he sent, post Free, Ccuny a taress an 
of 1-1.0. or stamps. y ieee Kingdon wpe mM receipt Po-tal ¢ rd Be r Lhe, 2+, or B-, or Stamps 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline’’ Preparations post free. 
The Word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


| CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
ee a 


size S2in. by 54in., weight 
Slb. Very warm. 
2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Ca 


CICARETTE 


twice 
as good 


PAPER 
BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN C* BRITAIN 


ALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


steads, Overmantels, Curtains, Blanket; 
Fearscu's Weekly, 


F, HODGSON & SONS scorers uerehini 


RETURNING FROM CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


IN FULL IF 


Testimonial. 
Palmerstown, 8t affan, Tretcnd. 
Orw Mth, 1910 


Lody Muria Ponsonby received the 21! Baleof Blankets quite 
sufe yesterday with many thanks. They are very good 


ud seul oa veccipt of 


The lot, packed fre-, 


amunit. 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
5zin. by 7Zin., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Colour 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets. thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 7Uin. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warin, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twil! make, splendid durable quality, 


ed Blankets, 4 most durabie and 


12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


rpets, Heart‘rugs, Quilts, Table ITinen, Bed- 
soe Pree, ii, when writing, you ment.on 
ty. 11,1930. 


WOODSLEY ROAD; LEEDS. 


A PAPER FOR 


NOTHING. 


A copy of * The Smallhoider,” 
containing articles on Garden- 
ing, Poultry - Keeping, Bee- 
Keeping, Farming, and subjects 
of similar interest, will be sent 
to you, post free, if you wil 
senda postcard with your name 
and address to 


The Publisher of “The 


Smalliholder,” 


28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


“| think I’ve 
remembered 
everything. At 
any rate, I 
haven’t forgot- 
ten the 


JANUARY 
ROYAL 
MAGAZINE 


Be sure you 
also remember 


to get your 
copy.” 
FULL OF BRICHT 


CHRISTMAS FEATURES 
Now Selling. Price 44. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ever; Advertisement must be pre . 


th 
Advertisements must be received by Tues 


FREE HEREFAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(ijustrated).- Containing valuable remedies tor all 
ailments, Write to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 


Charing Cross Road, Londen. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. - Nervous 
Physical Weaknesses, ‘Lack of Vigowr, Varicccel: 
Allied Troubles, Treative, with full particulers, 
cluding hundreds of tertin onials of complete cures, 
ger.t eealed, post free, two atamps.—P, J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuecripts 


typewritten, should send a yost ard for terme to 
Noe Mortis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammer smith, London, 


W. Special) reduction for long storit 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
BOLDERS wishing to hear of something to their 
advantage are reques' a 
address to Box }, co 
Btreet, London, W.C. 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained. — 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Kahaustion, Lous of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force end Debility in 
Men.—kent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps Ly 
Char.es Gordon, 8 Gurdonholme Dispenss:y, Brad 


ford, Yorks. 


ASTROLOGY .—Your future important events 
foretold. Murriage, Pertner descrited, Business, 
Speculation, ( hinges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c, Send birth-date, 1 P.O., atamped envelope. 
Madame Marion, 4 Kobertson Avenue, KdinLureb. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; 
enl) or forward Ly post; full ealue per retw n, or offer 
made,— Messrs. Isrovw ng, Actual Manufucturers, 
& Oxford Street, Lond stab. 100 years). 


YOU CAN EARN 1). an hour.—Full particulars 
of cmp.cy ment, apply U, 69 Alde: agate Street, E.C. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
sin. pie conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 
dinner interval, You can learr @ number of effer- 
tive tricks which need little or uo apparatus with 
very littie trouble by stadyin; * After-Dinner 
Sleiuhitsand Pocket Tricks,’’ by C. Lang Neil. Rend 
12 to A: F. Sowter, Publieher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C 


OLD FALSE TEETH, movrted in gold, 
dental, and vulcanite, gold and silver, broken 
. tnd jewellery bought for cash, highest 
--R. Eprile, 361 High Street, Edinburgh. 


price 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(clorted); absolutely pure; no 
the inost’ efficacious substitute for cod liver oil; 
pie for children and invaitds, 4b., 16; Ub. 26; 
free; Supplied constantly to the Countesses 
Cc gn, Pembroke, Seiton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
L ehfied,&¢., by 

Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 


TIRED MEN. 


Wh-n you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Electric elta, wrile to me, und 
Iwill send you a b ok which shows how every man 
younw and old, may be Qnickly and Thoronzhly Cured 
of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE 
and DEBILITY froin any cause whatever, WITHOUT 
STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dveds of cures. Book sent sealed, post tree, for Two 
stamps Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEI@H, 92 ard 
93 Great Russell Strect, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successful resulta, 


Aviator: 
weight cor 


Aviator: 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ed under this heading at the rate of 2s. 
are 3 paid. All communications should be addressed to 


isement Manager, ‘ earson’s Weekly: 
ateemen re day morning for the following week's isaie, 


per line of 7 words or part (hereot 
“747 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


veers ee 


£5 PER WEEK esrned ty Auvrt 
Writers. Excellent «pportunities yor on 
people. Prospectus anc yull particulars y+ 
Page-Davis Advertising *cloul (Dept.us,% is! 
Strect, London, W. . 


<a ‘ 


YVARICOCBLE.—Every man erferne 
Voricocele snd ita accompanying cebity 
nervous weakniss shou d rend for ilustratedes: 
describing its evecessiul treatment ord circ} 
only rational and painless metlod. Be elect: 
fent sealed, port hier, two stan pr.—h. b, ds 
ty & @ Chancery Lane, Londen, W.C. 


ASTROLCGY.— Events, Charges 
TDeys, Business tuccess, Matrimcry. 
futureadded, ferd bith date, 1,-1'.0.—1.c 
ure House, White?.cich Koad, Card.t, 


BOW TO KEEP FIT.-A “ine * 

Daily Kzercise Card, containing SU L}er arr) 

full instructiors, con te si pplicd pot hired 

pince: from The Publisher, ls Menrvwe > , 
uion, W.C. INVEST €da. & KEEP : 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.-‘%i 
tical information on physical cult 
and general health i+ in ** 
Culture,” by C. Lang Net. 
ere illustrated. Itinses te had, ve 
A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 
London, W.C. 


Marriet 


WONDERFUL REVEALMENTS 
pence.—Fred Easthope, Astrelcger, Wit 


GAUTIBR’S PILLS compo 
and Steel, regulate the system, 1 
. isorders of the female constitut 
and 46 per bex. Mention ' 
ts, G. Ba'dvin & Co., Herb & st = 
ric Pa ade, Holloway, London, 


EXPLOSIVE CIGARETTES. | 
harmieas; 10 for 64. — George, 5 bu 
Church End, Finchley. 


— 


FOOTBALL PREDICTIONS FRE" 
Pay conmistion when successful, Poo 2 

° weeks’ Solutions.—Keterec, U7 Kuri 
Neniead, London. 


— 


INCOME TAX.—If yon wish toss 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to J 
Payers.” Jt will solve ali your dificusties 
acorrect return, and th 
fourteen stampe to A. I. 
London, W.C. 


DRUNKENNES:? 
CURED 3.2"; 


frre, queer 
Chemical Co., 504 Guildhall Butaing i 


yond ove ei 
Sowter, Wo Weuies 


quectlay 
nevtly 


Best Chemists endorse Kaputine--thes o> 
that nothing they make can eqnal it 
know it 1s harmless and sure- amd yn 
iuaranteed to cure in ten minitios ar s 
mouey back. Sample free to real -1dfere: 
Chemist's pame. 


KAPUTINE 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgi. 


at Chemists or from 
1 for 1d (aputine. Tilley St :) 18: F 1] é 
© Noueen's Rd... Minchester 


(ll Be 


= = 


“You see every part must be of the last possible 
patible with safety. iy-—" 
Stout Friend (intervupting): “ Yes, 1 obgerve— you scem to 
be about minimum reeight yourscly. 
s cuderness. Hor did you do it?” 
“ Took Antipon, myfriend; and T was as stout 


as yOu ar Now see the di ne = 


I mysciy 


Tenry your reco ceved 


| 


“4 To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. &S | 


E KLY. Football Prize. 


Winner Tells satel 
He Won Our 
£250 


(On page 315.) 


=) 


. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Ratss. 


No. 1067. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 23, 1910. 


ENTERED aT 
Srationxes’ Hatt. 


One Penny. 


Fat tsiiainichcleceipiadeahapeicietntaapaaiaiais 
a WHY WOMEN LOVE CRIMINALS. & 
®eyeceeeeceeeecececececeeece< é€ rd 


CrmmMINALs are often singularly successful as 
lovers. What is their secret ? 

In a man of a criminal nature (not the man of a 
sudden crime) there is, there must be, an inherent 
brutality. , 

It should revolt a woman ; instead, many of them 
worship it as strength, and are proud, happy, 
devoted. to have found their ‘‘ master.” 

Their lover is a man of iron nerves (he has to 
be)—strength again. He is a man of quick, clever 
brain; he has the ready wit of he who lives upon 
his wits, and a golden tongue where women are 
concerned. 

He has also the spice of the adventurer—at all 
times he seems to his unhappy victims far removed 
from other men. He may terrify. but he is never 
dull, and never bores. 

Romance to a certain extent clings to him—he 
can always present himself in the best light. 
While ‘in love” 
thoroughly—makes an ardent lover. 

He is open-handed with his money, and women 
like a génerous lover, some from greed, but more 
because the gifts represent a man’s devotion. 
Well treated or badly treated, the woman is his 
slave—and happy in her slavery. 

a 


“THERE was a time,” said the old inhabitant, 
“ when that piece of property sold for a song.” 

“Really!” replied the grand opera prima 
donna ; * bow very expensive !”" 

ee $e 

BENEVOLENT OLD GENTLEMAN (to seedy 
applicant for a job): ‘‘ But the last man I helped 
turned out to be a burglar.” 

Seedy Applicant: “ Ah, yer ‘onor, that’s how 
innercent men like you an’ me ’as to suffer.” 


peboedenosesesesnns ss sae res 
a NO GIFTS—BY REQUEST. 2 
PececeecececeeeceeceececeeeceS 


Tue scare caused by the passing of the Prevention 
of Corruption Act is now almost forgotten by the 
general public. But from the memories of a 
large number of individuals who suffered four years 
ago by that scare that Christmas will not easily pass. 

Numbers of the largest businesses in London, 
such as the Army and Navy Stores and Harrods’, 
issued the strictest orders to all their employees 
that they were not to receive gratuitics, and the 
Stores even went so far as to print a declaration 
to be signed by all those doing business with them. 
engaging that they would neither give money nor 
lend it, nor make any present in kind either to 
employees cr their wives or other relations. 

In the same year the wholexale traders of Norwich 
met and passed a resolution that no Christmas 
presents or gratuities should be given to any of 
their people. and that a penalty should be imposed 
upon any trader who disregarded this resolution. 

One result of that Act was a loss of thousands of 
pounds to firms who usually made big profits by 
supplying the goods for these seasonable presents, 
and before the next Christmas there was a great 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel to form a 
combination for advertising the true meaning of 
the Prevention of Corruption Act. 

Royalties and others in great positions are 
frequently troubled by quantities of Christmas 
presents cent by comptete strangers. 

During his tirst years in office. President Roosevelt 
received such an immense number of such presents 
that in 1906 he wrote to the pepe asking that 
he might be spared the trouble of returning these 
gifts. 11. is the usual rule with all monarchs and 
presidents to return immediately gifts sent by 
strangers. 


he certainly does the thing | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


THE CHILD TERRIBLE. 

A MERRY company was assembled at the Christ - 
mas dinner-table. and all were enjoying the feast 
of good things provided by the genial hostess. 

One of the guests in a jocular manner, asked 
little Willy where turkeys came from. 

* Dunno,”’ he answered; ‘“ but I can tell you 


where this one came from. Ma got it from a tramp 
for one-and-sixpence ‘cause the man said he stolo 
it. Didn't he, ma?” 


oe] 


TWO CHRISTMASES. 


L-—-THE ONE I EXPECTED. 
Vor weeks I thought of Christmas and its fun, 
I'd ticked October days oft one by one, 
In fact, all through November, 
I was longing for December. 
And I thought old Time for slowness took the bun ! 


I advertised the presents I would like, 

A pair of skates, a gramophone, a bik:, 
The bulge in fancy’s stocking, 
Almost set my brain a-rocking, 

And my relatives declared they'd go on 


* strike. 
I gloated on the things that I would eat, 
And schedul'd out a gastronomic feat 
That knock’d the record silly. 
Though my bigger brother Billy 
Is a fellow who is mighty bad to beat. 


I counted up the chums I would invite, 

The larks we'd have together Christmas night, 
The Browns, Smiths, Dunns, McCarthies 
Would all ask me to their parties, 

And would fill the vac. with frolic and delight. 


11.—THE ONE I GOT. 
Ips Chrisbas dow ad here ab I id bed, 
Ad awful idfluedza id by head, 
Ib eatig slops ad skilly, 
While by bigger brudder Billy 
Is just eatig turkey till his dose is red. 
I sbell the stuffig dow, I do declare, 
Ad feel as if I'd like to tear by hair ; 
By luck secbs sibly cruel, 
Tucked in bed ad sippig gruel, 
Ad by temper would disgrace a grizzly bear. 
For pie they give be nasty bilk ad bread, 
For turkey, turkey-rhubarb cubs idstead, 
By fevered blood gets hotter 
Whed the doctor says—the rotter ! -- 
“ Um—a fortnight’s time should see hid out of bed.” 


I've sigsteen idvitations out to tea, 
That beggar sie goig without be, 

I'll hear the feller start out, 

While I lie ad eat by heart out. 
With the wish that he was I ad I was he. 


Ilist ! there’s the nurse’s step owlside (ie door! 
I'll lot her think [’b sleepig like a boar ; 

I know the little sinner 

Has brought up by Christmas dinner. 
Ad it’s tapioca puddig! Hear be snore! 


——— 


“Tue hairs of our heads are all numbered, 
you know.” 

“So are the motor-cars ; 
prevent either from going fast.” 


———p2—_—_ 


“Sure,” said Patrick, rubbing his head with 
delight at the prospect of a Christmas box. “TI 
always mane to do me duty.” 

| believe you.” said his employer ; ‘“‘ and there- 
fore I shall make you a present of all you have 
stolen from me during the year.” 

“Thank ye, yer honour.” replied Pat; “ and 
may all your friends and acquaintances treat you 
a3 liberally.” 


but that doesn't 


CUP-TIE FINAL 


100 Free Trips to London, Given 
Away. 

Ow April 22nd next the English Cup-tie Final will 
Le played at the Crystal Palace. and we now havo 
pleasure in offering to readers one hundred freo 
tive-shilling seats in the grand stand to witness the 
match. 

Such tickets, however. will be probably of little 
use to many readers, if, in order to use them, they 
have to pay their fare to London and ail thoir 
expenses while there. We therefore shall have mucit 
pleasure in defraying the cost in each caso as 
foilows : 

Free return railway ticket from any 
part of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round 
London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five-Shilling seat in the Grand 
Stand to witness the match. 

A drive back from the Crystal 
Palace to London. 

Substantial Tea. 

There are many readers who would thoroughly 
enjoy this trip. But some of you may not care to 
make it alone. It is always jollier to go with a 
friend, and therefore we have divided the hundred 
tickets into fifty pairs, and 

SHALL AWARD THEM IN COUPLES. 

This means that if you want to go and sca 
ihe Cup Final free of charge. you have only to 
tind a friend who would like to go with you. and 
if you win, the expenses of both will be paid, and 
you can travel down togethor. spend the day in 
London together, and go back togetlrer. 

This sounds just ideal, doesn't it ? 

Even if you do not want to see the match yourself, 
you can come to London and do what you like until 
the time to return. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

The little task which you are asked to perform to gain 
a ti:ket is very simple. This week we give you the nams 
of the popular football! club, Cire tsia, an we wish you to 
make a phrase or seutence of threo words, the initials of 
which must be C. H. E. the thre: first letters of the name 
Chelsea, You may use theso throe letters in any order 
you like if it will help you to make a Litter sentence or 
phrase. 

This scn'ence or phrase we have decided to call a 
** Football Header.’’ 

Here is an example, which must n> be used, which 
shows at a glauce how to make ‘ Foutball Headers"’: 
CHElsea --Hosts Enthus‘astically Cheers. 

When you have made your ‘ Footla'! Meader,” which 
can be either s2r.ious or humorous, write it down iu the 
space provided on the entry-form, nnd sign your nano 
underneath. Then a k the person whom you wish to go 
with you tothe Cup Final to put his or her name and 
addreas beneath yours. 

Four frea tickats—two pairs—are offered this week for 
the best Football Headers, and the number will be increased 
from tine to time until the hundred have been allotted. 
(Tae Ru‘es by which you must abid: appar oa Page 317.) 
LOS OOOO eee 


ENTRY FORM. “ FOOTBALL HEADERS " No. 1. 
(Write your Uuee words clearly in ink.) 


Signed ........55 
POD ESS crtecninensseearn sus sr sengaatanndesimmunseaenemnneane 


Signed ... Sataiae 
BOD ETSS deca heen caieaseneacsnes 


Half-Guineas, Pen-Knives, Scissors, Match-boxes, Pencil-cases, and Safety-Razors offer:d in this wesk’s footlines. 


ne 


Oo Se ne 


——— 
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pesOeprper! 
A Misplaced Letter. 


Crristuas is here, and the pantomimes are 
with us once again. and most of our great c i 
have fied from London, each of them to appear 
as the bright particular star of some Christmas 
entertainment. 

George Robey. who is at the Theatre Royal. 
Manchester, is one of the many theatrical people 
who have fallen victims to golf. Cricket, however, 
was his early love, and he now sports an M.C-C. cap. 
His first game of cricket seems to have been rather 
interesting, to judge by the memories of it that 
he still carefully treasures. 

He had gone to watch a small match and had | 
taken his sic in the front row of spectators when 
the uneasy rumour went round that one side was 
a man short. By-and-by one of the captains came | 
out and, after a hurried glance round. he turned to 
Robey. 

“We're a man short,” he said. 
play for us 2” 

“Certainly!” said Robey, and he promptly 
prepared himself for the fray. 

or the next hour or two he missed catches. | 
fumbled returns, made a “duck,” and in many . 
other little ways brought great joy to the hearts of ; 
the other side. At the end 
captain. smarting under defeat, advanced on Robey | 
with murder in his eye. | 

“ Why, you can’t play at all!’ he roared. 

“Sir,” replied the precise Robey, with great ; 
dignity, ‘when you asked me to play, you asked | 
iT would, not if I could.” 


“ Would you j 


Dangerous Ground. 

AsoTHER Theatre Royal, that of Glasgow. has 
as its pantomime star Harry Lauder, and here 
his welcome will be even more enthusiastic than 
it was in America—and that is saying a lot. 

Besides much money, Lauder brought back from 
the U.S.A. a number of good stories. One of 
them is connected with his appearance at a lunatic 
asylum, where he sang to an audience of about a | 
thousand of the patients. To j by the 
applause, he was a great success, after the | 
entertainment some of the patients became very 


One of ten Se Mr. Lauder’s face rather 
anxiously, ter some manceuvring he managed 
to get the great comedian drawn into a corner. 

Then, in a voice trembling with urgency, he 
whispered : * For sake, don’t make those 
queer faces, or they'll keep you here!” 


. A Welch “Bull.” 

Is order to balance the flight of the music-hall ; 
comedians towards the theatres, we have no less ! 
an actor than Mr. James Welch at the London | 
Coliseum. Few men have a finer collection of | 
stories than Mr. Welch, and certainly nobody 
could teil them better. : 

During a visit to Ireland he asked an old Irish- 
man for a definition of a ** bull.”’ and after a minute's 
serious thought the old man delivered judgment | 


thus: * Well, Mr. Welch, sorr, it’s like this, sorr. 
If there were twelve cows lyin’ in a field. an’ one 
of them was sthandin’ up—that ‘ud be a bull.” 


Another Point of View. 
Nine ban task of ing for the Boxing 
Night uction at “the Lane,” falls largely 
on the shoulders of Mr. Arthur Collins, another 
inveterate story-teller—“ story-teller,” of course, 
in its best sense. 

He says he knows a man who owns a handsome 
car and would like to disown a reckless chauffeur. 
He had repeatedly urged him to be more careful. 
and as they often pass t h streets where 
children will play about in the way of the car. he 
recently had again to remind him that he owed 
certain duties to humanity. 

“ Grown-up people,”” he concluded, “can, to a 
certain extent, look after themselves, and you 
needn't keep such a watchful eye on them; but 
whatever you do you must exercise the greatest 
care when you see children and babies in the road.” 

“ Yes.”’ the chauffeur agreed cordially. “ you're 
quite right there. sir. Them feedin’-bottles do 
cut up the tyres awful!” 


“Come home at once!"—muiny a tragic telegram begins with taess woris. We want a conic eading. 


What to Do With Our Boys. 

Motor-cars and chauffeurs bring to mind a story 
told by Mr. Labouchere, whose witty speeches are 
so greatly missed in the House of Commons. 

“| got a car while I was in Italy,” he says, and 
I got an Italian chauffeur, a native of the town 
I was then staying in. I found him @ most 

man. The first week we ran over a, 


Christmas Crackers 


The Editor wil give one of the famous P. W. 


ee pp second week we ran over a child; the | penknives to any reader who sents him a paragra,\ 


third week we ran over a child. As I had to pay | 
an indemnity in each case my new chauffeur began 
to be expensive.” : 

Mr. Labouchere spoke to a friend about it, and 
the friend asked for a description of the chauffeur. 
When Mr. Labouchere h given it, bis friend 
laughed. : 

“Oh, I know that man,” he said. 
his own children in the way.” 

* After that,”’ sa: iu 
chauffeur he would have to pay the indemnities 
himself. We had no more accidents.” 


~ He sticks 


A Grave Affair. 

Mextion of murderous chauffeurs takes us 
cheerfully towards graves and worms and epitaphs, 
and the following is a perfectly true and new 
** child ”’ story. . 

‘A very old Scotch lady, who had been ‘‘ grandma 
to all the children near, died some time ago. and 
one afternoon her grand-daughter (a Mrs. Bough) set 


Mr. Labouchere, “I told the j 


forth with a a bunch of white flowers to visit ; 
e 


the grave. On 


g r way she met one of the little ! 
the match the! mites who had known grandma, and an invitation | 


to accompany her to the cemetery was promptly | 


ted. 


On their arrival at the grave Mrs. Bough took | dzy and week by week. 


for this column. If there t3 more thano ce 
sen of a paragraph used, the penknife will be 
awarded tothe reater se contribution w33 rece vel fir ', 


PUZZLING. 

Here is a horseshoe with six nail- 
holes. Can you in two cuts divide it 
into six pieces, each portion containing 
a hole ? 

Solution below. 


GIVE IT UP? 10 
Tue figures inside and outside 
this circle, when added together, 0 
make a total of 137. Can you | 
reduce the total to 49 by one 
stroke of the pen? 
Answer below. § 


CHRISTMAS SNOWBALL VERSES. 


These quaint little verses are compile! by tie 
American newspapers. One newspaper siaits the 
ball rolling, and the others each adda verse, day hy 
The newspaper's nan is 


10 


her umbrella and began to scrape a small hollow | given after each verse. 


in the earth a few inches long so that the stalks of 
her fiowers might lie covered with damp earth and 
so keep fresh. 

The child watched the ferrule scraping for an 
amazed second. Then came a low. excited whisper : 
* Was ye lookin’ for yer gran’ma, Mrs. Bough ?” 


Hazy and Hopeless. 

Here is an election story. Lady Ackland-Hood 
arrived late at a meeting Sir Alexander was to 
address, and found a man sitting disconsolately on 
the doorstep. 

“Do you know who is i 
asked. ‘Or are you just going in?” 

“No,” was the wi answer, given with a long, 
long sigh. “No, I've just come out, Ackland- 
Hood is ing.”” 

** What about ?” : 

The man passed his hand across his brow in a 
dazed sort of way as he replied: “ I dun’no!” 


Enough to Make Her. 


now ?”’ she 


Turs is the time of year when ghost stories come i 


into fashion, and Dr. Russel Wallace, the eminent 
scientist, who worked out the theory of natural 
selection at the same time as, but quite inde- 
pendently of, Darwin. relates with O an expe- 
rience he once had when looking for a ghost in 
a country churchyard. 

His companion was the sexton who claimed to 
have seen apparition. so Dr. Wallace asked him 
if he had any idea whose ghost it was. 

“TI can't tell you, sir,’ was the reply, “ but 


| 


i 
i 
| 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 


r 
; 
' 


over there lies a man who had three wives. On | 
the stone of the first the inscription reads, ‘ My j 


Wife.’ On that marking the grave of the second 
it runs, ‘My Dear Wife,’ while the third wife is 
called ‘My Beloved Wife.’ I should say that the 
ghost is that of the first wife.” 


Sbill we do it cow. cr wait till Martic ccmes? 


A Natural Consequence. 

Tue Duke of Orleans, whom, as host of King 
Manuel, the King has been visiting, is one of 
the interesting group of kings in exile. 
at Twickenham in 1869, he is the eldest son of the 
late Comte de Paris and hew of the Due de 
Caries: nal & bead ot Bourbon Orleans 
louse. 

A fine figure, he is passionately fond of ing, 
Be ferry eig. epel opy py < Ropers 


h eC! 

e to a guest that he 
* braces,” whe i 
of ‘ braces’ accounted for the 
* bags”! 


*"SctsE me, please, 
I forget— 
Done your Christmas 
Shopping yet ? 
—Brmemincsam Ace-Henirp. 


No, we ain't, 
Not quite yet, 
*Cause we made a 
*Lection bet. 
—SPRINGFICLD Usien, 


No, we ain’t— 
Same old fret 
*Cause we don’t know 
What to get. 
—CLEVELAND PLaIN-VoaLen. 


No, we ain't 
Bought any yet, 
*Cause our purse 
Has rooms to let. 
—GUELPa Menovry. 
¢ 
No, Sirree, 
Why, we aren't yet, 
For last year’s shopping, 
Out of debt. 
—Bostos Taas: lo iit. 


Here's Curs : 
’Ccurse we have; 
If not, you bet 
From Mrs. Ed. 
Rough times we'd get. 


Solutions. 
PUZZLING. 
Tze top of the horseshoe should be cut >: show. 
ani tie 
Lm f} (-) \) three pices 
eft. ar- 
\ } a Ju se 2 
an the ste 
cond illus. 
tration, when a further cut across will complete tLe 
livisi : 
I 
GIVE IT UP? Q 
A urge should be drawn 
ip eg hepa OL 
i é the 99 
into 00 and 11. ae g 
= 


+4 


illus. 
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Rll alge 
A Chat with the Winner of Our £250 Football 
Prize. 


“JT pave come to congratulate you on your 
success,” said our representative to Mr. Thomas 
Smith. last week’s winner of £250 in our Football! 
Competition. 

Mr. Smith, a vigorous man of forty-five, em- 
ployed in the Hindpool Steel Works, Barrow-in- 
Furness, lives in a neat little house under the 
shadow of the Church of St. James. He greeted 
our representative heartily. 

“Thanks. I was pretty nearly wild with joy 
when I got your wire telling me that I had won. 
I was down at the works at the time. and as my 
wife had been ill, the sight of the telegram gave 
me a bit of a shock. But I didn’t mind after I 
had read the news. Though, mark you, I wasn’t 
go surprised as you would perhaps think.” 

* How was that ?” 

“ Well, you see. for the past thirty years I have 
followed all classes of sport pretty keenly. I am 
well up in the records of most clubs and teams of 
cricket. swimming, and other leading sports. 
Football 1 have always taken a special interest in. 
In fact, you might say that watching the results, 
and carefully studying their importance, has been 
a regular hobby of mine. 

“T have been a regular reader of Pearson's 
Weekly for about five or six years, and have gone 
in for a number of competitions and pulled off 
several small prizes. I knew from the start that it 
was simply a matter of picking the right teams by a 
proper process of selection. That’s why I was not 
lalf so surprised as pleased when I heard I had won.” 

“Have you ever entered for our Football 
Competitions 
before ¢” 

“Oh, ves. I 
have tried every 
week since the 
feature has been 
running. And I 
have come very 
close more than 
once. For in- 
stance, in No. 8 I 
was only three 
out; and in No. 7 
[ came within 
four of winning. 
How did I decide 
Clyde and tie 
Hearts would 
draw? Easily 
enough. It was 
because Clyde the 
stronger club, was 
playing on a 
foreign ground. and considering the form shown 
by each team. I reckoned they would draw with 
tc Hearts. So, you see, it was sound reasoning 
and nothing else which gave me the prize.” 

** What do your mates think of your success ?” 

Mr. Smith did not immediately answer, but 
langhed softly to himself. 

“The fact is, came in for a good deal of chaff 
about my competitions. You see, I've been in for 
a fair number in other papers without winning 
anything. During the last week I began to get a 
bit conhdent, and I may have talked a bit about it. 
A few nights before your wire came 1 said outright 
that I would not take £100 for my chance. Shortly 
after, a friend in another part of the works sent 
for me on purpose to say that he would not give 
me 23d. for it. I reckon he wishes now I’d taken 
that 23d.! 

“ But a good many of the chaps say that these 
competitions are not genuine and nobody really 
ever wins. Even now some seem to think that 
T am ‘having them on’ and won't believe it till 
they see it printed in good old Pearson's.” 

“T hope that the money will come in useful, 
Mr. Smith.” 

“IT should just think it would. I have a wife 
and six children to support. But. besides that. 
this money will enable me to do something I've 
set ray heart on for some time. My eldest son, 
a lad of twenty one, is a student at the Barrow 
School of Art. He has always had a tidy bit 
of talent. You can see his pictures on the 
walls '—pointing to some excellent water-colours. 


« Sncth, the winner of 


1 £200 Football Prive. 


I will give ten pencil-cases for the ten best attempts. 


“ Ds . . . | 
mie = bi dar for a scholarship, and ai pects of each team every week. This is quite sa-y 
g part. of this prize money will be put away ! to Co if you wa'ch the results cf every Saturday's 


so as to help hina in his cavee: as an artist. 


The , matches and note the form of the players. A prize 


rest will be banked to the credit of my wife and | of £250 is quite a large sum of tnoney. and well werth 


family.” 

_ Our representative then departed, leaving Mr. 

Smith to recive the congratulations cf his friends. 
What Mr. Smith has done, you can do. It is just 

a matter of carefully considering the form and pro - 


—_—eeeeeeeeeeeenes — 
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making every effort to win. If you fail one week, 
you can seize your opportunity the following week, 
tor we offer £250 not once only, but every week. 
As soon as ore £250 is paid, we offer another. 
Enter to-day on the form below. 


Oe Oe id 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


£850 IN PRIZES NOW AWARDED, 


INCLUDING TWO OF £250 EACH. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Association Football, and we 
have, therefore, devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling them to put their 


knowledge to good account. 


The prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors 


to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 


—oOo 


; WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
) On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 


think will win. 


PREAKNESS 


in sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, December 31st. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tite Clubs whose names we give are ail in the 
English, Scottish, or Southern Leagues, and to guide you 
in preparing on forecasts you would be well udvised to 
keep a record of their matches before you. ‘Ths names 
of the players in these teams can also be ascertained, if 
you don’t already know them, There are many thous inds 
of le so keenly interested in football that the names 
sal donee of nearly every prominent player are 
known to them, and the matches in which they are 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from ua in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think wiil he 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season's play (with the 
names and records of the principal pee be very 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the oue who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No other com:nuni- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exerciso of your judgment, 
we recommend THE Lonpox Morning Leaner Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of in lividual players, 
and last season’s matclies. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will losa 
must ba crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own nime and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

2, When you have filled up the entry form, ent it out and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Eilitor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, Loudon, 
W.C. Mark your envelope “ Footaart. No. 15," in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, December 30th. 

3. Only one coupon can be accepted from each realer. 

4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form Wearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

5. Should no competitor give thd correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to tho competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 

6. The Editor will accopt no responsibility in regard to tho 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting wilinat be accepted as proof of receip'. 

7. The Editor does not a-sume any responsibility for any 
alterationsthat may be made in the fixtures given, 


8. No correspondence will be entere? inty in connection 

; with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 10, 

In Contest No. 10 readers were invited to submit 
forecasts of the results of football matches played 
on Saturday, December 10th. 

The prize of £25 for the greatest nunber of 
correct results has been divided by the following 
competitors, each of whom had only one result 
incorrect : 

C. Baker, 103 Regent Street, Watford. 

John Kane, 7 Ccdar Street, Glasgow. 

G. Freeman, 134 Arundel Street, Sheffield. 

A.S. Rackstraw, 29 Westbourne Road, Lancaster. 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 13. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 31st. 


Cross out which you consider will be tha losing clus, Tor 
a draw dou't cross out eitier. 


Blackburn Rovers (3) v Manchester United (2) 
Everton (1) v Middlesbrough (1) 
Notts Forest (2) v Notts County (1) 
Woolwich Arsenal (0) v Bury (0) 

Huddersfield Town  v Bradford * 
Birmingham (1) v Fulham (1) 


Lincoln City (0) v Burnley (0) 
New Brompton (3)  v Millwall (2) 
Leyton (1) v Brighton & Hove (1) 
Crystal Palace (2) v Swindon (0) 


Watford (2) 


v Northampton (0) 
Bristol City (0) 


r v Newcastle United (3) 

Kilmarnock (0) v Glasgow Rangers (2) 

Partick Thistle (3) v Hibernians (1) 

Heart of Midl’th’n (2) v Third Lanark (2) 

Manchester City v Preston North End * 

The figures denote the results of the correspontin, 

matches of last season, The star (*) indicates that 
no match took place last season. 

The above matches take place on the ground 

of the first-named. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept itas final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed cond:tions. 


Signature vocrceccreeecinceceeneeees sean aeavies 
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ates 
CUT OUT COUPON AN POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Mark postcards “ Wire.” (See page 336.) 


Mr. Doss, the head of 
Dovbs, Telbutt, and Han- 
bridge’s Universal Stores, was 

oing to business by the tube. 

is junior partners motored 
down, even the departmental 
managers sometimes arrived in 
taxis, but it was Mr. Dobbs’ 
invariable rule that on wet 
days he came by the tube and 
on fine days outside a “bus. He did this in 
the first place from a natural love of economy, 
and in the second place because he liked to 
hear ple talking ut his firm. Often from 
the chatter of lady shoppers he got hints about 
the deficiencies of his various departments. 

On this particular morning Mr. Dobbs was deeply 
interested in the posters of his winter’s sale on the 
station platforms. 

He was making a note in his pocket-book of one 
poster which was in a bad position, shadowed by 
the bookstall, when a voice breathed at his elbow, 
“Hang Dobbs, Telbutt, and Hanbridge !” | 

He looked round with interest, and saw a meek, 
worried-looking young man who seemed to be | 
gloomily fascinated by the poster. ' 

“1 your pardon, sir! Did you speak to 
me ?” asked Mr. Dobbs politely. 

The young man started. “No, sir! I was 
merely speaking to myself!” 

“‘Tunderstand that that poster caused you some 
annoyance. May I ask what is the matter with 
it?” 

“* Are you married ?” inquired the young man. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Dobbs. “T lack two 
things—first the time, and then the inclination.” | 

“Then you can never understand how that 
poster worries me.” 

Mr. Dobbs smiled pleasantly. ‘Well, I don’t 
know about that. Bachelors are not necessarily 
deficient in understanding. 1 do not wish to be | 
inquisitive, but 1 should like to know why that 
poster bothers you.” 

There was something in the shrewd geniality 
cf the old gentleman which almost compelled ; 
confidence. The young man hesitated a moment 
and then said : 

“You see, it’s like this. Most years my wife 
gets a present from an old uncle of hers. This | 
morning he sent her two ten-pound notes. Well, | 
we've had trouble this year—our boy’s been ill, ; 
and there'll be a heavy doctor's bill after ; 
Christmas. This would have helped us through | 
nicely. But by the very same t, that firm | 
sent one of their sale-lists. I saw her poring over 
it all breakfast time. I know she'll be going there 
to-day, and to-morrow she'll be miserable because 
she’s wasted all the money on things she really 
did not need.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Dobbs. ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
exert your authority and forbid her doing anything 
so foolish ?” 

“It’s her money,” said the young man wearily, 
“and she’s a good little wife. It’s just the sale 
madness, that’s all. She spent all her present 
there last year, but then it did not matter so much. 
lf it weren’t for these firms setting woman-traps 
we'd have no trouble. So now, sir, you understand 
why I heartily curse Dobbs, Telbutt, and Han- 
bridge.” 

“You have my sympathy, sir. 1 trust that your 
wife will exercise judicious self-restraint at the sales 
to-day. Let me see, I think l’ve met you on the 
tube before. Don’t you come down on the Hamp- 
stead line ?” ‘ 

“No, I live at East Dulwich.” 

Gradually Mr. Dobbs wormed out of the young 
man that his name was Allen, that he was a clerk 
in a West End estate agent’s office, and that he 
resided in Fitzgerald Road, East Dulwich. 

Mr. Dobbs chuckled when he said “ Good 
morning !” to his companion and left the train. 

“There's something decent in that young 
fellow,” he thought. “Bit weak with his wife, 
perh Most men would have bullied the life 
out of such a woman. I’d have done it myself.” 

Mr. Dobbs reached his business premises half 
on hour before the sale opened. He found his 
general manager waiting for him in his private 
office. 

“It’s going to be a record day, Mr. Dobbs,” 
nen bird sal hung, danger rising hamasat bee 
‘Record crowds outside already, and the orders 
by post are something amazing. Have you any 
particular instructions to-day, sir ?” 

“Yes; let all the assistants know this—if a 
Mrs. Allen, of Fitzgerald Road, East Dulwich, 
salls—they’ll get the name and address, of course, if 
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she buys anything considerable—they must let 
me know at orice. Telephone instantly to the 
private office. Have the namo and address 
typed and put into the hands of eve assistant. 

it at once. Have the hourly record of sales in 
each department sent in here to me.” 

Mr. Dobbs sat in his office looking over his 
letters till his partners came. He. complimented 
them on the alacrity with which they rushed to 
business on the first day of the sale. 

The hourly returns from the departments were 


‘ highly satisfactory to Mr. Dobbs. Soon he was 


satisfied that the sale was going well, and set out 
himself to tour the premises to see how his staff 
comported themselves under difficulties. He 
watched assistants struggling with awkward 


‘ customers and noted the names of those who 


handled them in the best fashion. 

Then as he passed on through the costume 
department a young saleswoman came hastily 
to him. ‘ You will excuse me, sir, but we have 
instructions to telephone you at once if a Mrs. 
Allen, of Dulwich, came here. She has just bought 
a costume and is waiting for her receipt. I thought 
it best to tell you at once and save time.” 

“Quite right!” said Mr. Dobbs. ‘‘ Prompt 
and business-like. What are you—second sales ? 
I'll see you're promoted after Christmas. Show 
me the lady.” 

The girl indicated a pretty little woman with a 
flushed, excited face, who was asking for the toy 
department. 

Mr. Dobbs stepped forward and said to Mrs. 
Allen, “This way, madam. Permit me to show 
you the lift. I will take you to the toy depart- 
ment.” 

“Thank you very much!” said the little lady 
= “I want a nice toy for my little 

ys 

“H’m!” thought Mr. Dobbs. ‘“‘ The sale fever 
hasn’t made her forget the youngster. She won't 
spend it all on herself.” 

She paused before some huge Teddy bears. 

“‘ Aren’t they lovely?” she po A “Oh, 
what a splendid one that is!” 

She stopped an assistant and asked the price. 
“Two guineas, madam !”’ was his reply. 

She ked a little downcast and hurriedly 
referred to some figures she had pencilled on the 
back of a bill. Mr. Dobbs glanced too, and saw 
that the total of the figures was 17-14-6. 

‘1 think it’s rather too much.” 

Mr. Dobbs whispered a couple of words in the 
assistant’s ears. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said the latter. ‘‘ There 
is some mistake about this. That bear has not 
been marked at a reduction, though it belongs to 
our old stock. One guinea is the correct price.” 

Mr. Dobbs beamed approval in the background 
as the assistant thus violated the firm’s funda- 
mental principle of truthfulness to customers. 

“Till take it!” said Mrs. Allen breathlessly. 

“Which is the next department I can show 
you, madam ?” said Mr. Dobbs when the purchase 
was completed. 

The little lady blushed a little. ‘“ You have a 


cigar department I think. I want to buy some— 


not for myself, of course—a present for m 
husband.” . 

“Certainly. Ten shillings? Fifteen shillings ? 
Twenty-two-and-six a box ?” ; 

ee Show me a box at _ twenty-two-and-six, 
P \. 

She looked at the box timidly and said: ‘‘ These 
are really good, are they ?” 

“ Fit for a prince,” said Mr. Dobbs. 

“You can send me those then. 1'll give you 
the address and you can forward them with the 
things from the other departments.” 

““Good Heavens!” meditated Mr. Dobbs when 
she had gono; “she’s two shillings left out of her 
twenty pounds! it’s providential that 1 was 
always too busy to get married.” 

That night when Mr. Allen got home rather 
tired from business he found an excited-looking 
little wife awaiting-him. 

_ “Oh, George,” she began, ‘‘ I’ve had such a day 
in town—such bargains !”* 


WEEK ENTING 
Dic. 29, 19.0. 
“How much money have 
you left?” said her husband, 
striving to restrain a sigh. 
“Now, don’t werry about, 
that. I had some. Let ne 
tell you about my bargains.’ 
She chattered away for en 
hour—her husband saying litile 
or nothing. All at once she 
looked up and noted her hus. 
band’s troubled face. 

“What's the matter, George? You're not 
ill again, are you? You look so worn.” 

“No, I’m quite well, dear.” 

“ But there is something. Tell me, George.” 

“‘ Well, it’s Doctor Mitchell's bill. It will como 
due at Christmas, and it ought to be paid at once. 
He has struggle enough, Heaven knows, and | 
should hate to keep him waiting.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this morning. I 
wish I'd never seen that sale-list !” 

“My dear, please don’t worry now. Do enjoy 
your bargains. You're sure to look ripping in 
some of the things you’ve been telling me about.” 

Mrs. Allen went to bed that night with o ve:y 
troubled look on her face. The next morniny 
there was a letter for her with the imprint ot 
Dobbs, Telbutt, and Hanbri on the envelope. 
She slid it out of her husband's sight and did not 
open it till he had gone. It read: 

“Dear Madam,—Many of our customers are 
so overcome by the sight of the undoubted bargains 
we offer that they are led to purchase more artich< 
than they actually require. We therefore bu 
to state that we await confirmation of the orders you 
gave at our establishment yesterday. In tlic 
meantime, we beg to inclose cheque value £19 1s., 
the amount of your purchases. If you wish to 
confirm or cancel any part of your order, please 
communicate with us immediately, marking your 
letter ‘Mr. Dobbs—Personal.’—Believe us, Madam, 
yours very respectfully, 

Dosss, TELBUTT, AND HANBRIDGE. * 

Mrs. Allen stared wildly at the letter and cheque 
for a moment, and then dashed to her writing desk. 
In a moment she had scribbled a note to Mr. Dobbs : 

“Dear Sir,—I thank you very much for your 
letter. I did buy more than T nesdad at your 
establishment yesterday. Will you please send inc 
oaly the Teddy bear and the box of cigars 1 ordere«| 
and cancel the rest. I am very much obliged to 
you for giving me this opportunity. I will pay for 
the goods on delivery.— Yours very truly, 

“Lucy ALLEN.” 
That evening, soon after Mr. Allen had returnc | 
home the servant entered. “If you please theresa 
man from Dobbs, Telbutt, and Hanbridge's with 
/ some parcels.” Mrs. Allen went to the door, saw 
| a man with a pile of parcels and her heart sank. 
| ‘There are only two parcels for me,” she began. 
: “ he other parcels are to be returned.” 
“These are all for you, mum,” said the man 
firmly. ‘There’s a special note from the firm.’ 
“What's the matter?” said her husbani, 
coming into the hall. ‘‘ Haven’t they sent some- 
| a 22 

“They've sent everything, George—that's the 
worst of it. And do you know they sent me 
such a nice note this morning saying that perhaps 
I had bought too much. they sent me my 
money back and asked me to confirm any part of 
| the order I really wished for. I might have known 

that they didn’t mean what they said.” 

“Don’t worry anyhow. What’s that note in 
your hand ?” 

George Allen opened the note and read aloud : 

“Dear Madam,—I am obliged to you for your 
note of to-day and am glad to see that you admit 
having spent your money recklessly. ough | 
admit that the undoubted bargains we offer are 
some excuse for you. However, now you sec the 
inadvisability of careless expenditure even in my 
establishment, and as you only wished to keep the 
presents you had bought for your husband and 
child, may 1 ask you to accept the remainder of 
the goods as a present from an old bachelor ?— 
Believe me, yours very truly, 

“Joun Dosss. 

“P.S.—In case your husband should wish to 
revile Dobbs, Telbutt, and Hanbridge in the tube 
again, may I suggest that it would be only courtcous 
to omit Dobbs and to confine his maledictions to 
my i, Mr. Telbutt and Mr. Hanbridge.” 

“The old gentleman in the tube!” exclaime! 
George Allen. “‘ Lucy, stop crying at once. Take 
the youngster’s Teddy bear to him in bec. Put 
your new costume on for me to see. And in the 
meanwhile I will try one of our old friend’s cigars.” 


In the first column of thie page the printers have jumbled upa line of type. See if you can put it right. = 
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ey Co Jained 


Telling the Secrets of the Picture-board Used by 
Our Big Railway Companies. 


Tue main line of a big railway company is, as 
the working time-table shows, pretty well crowded 
with traffic. 

But when, as tag the Christmas season, scores 
of additional trains have to be fitted into that 
already crowded time-table, it can easily be under- 
stood that special care has to be taken to see that 
the new trains fit in without clashing with one 
another or with the ordinary service. 

It would scarcely do, for instance, if through an 
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Pictuie-Lev. i sor London-Seabura uaca-line traffic. 


oversight an excursion train running behind an 
ordinary one were timed to arrive there first. 

It is to avoid such dangers that several of the 
railway companies use a simple device that shows 
at a glance whether a suggested excursion can be 
fitted in or not. 

It is an arrangement of coloured threads on a 
large board. The threads represent the trains, and 
the different colours stand for the different types 
of train. A yellow thread, for instance, may 
represent a goods train, a black one an ordinary 
express, a blue one a slow stopping train, and a red 
one an express excursion. 

The board, which is in some cases almost as large 
as a billiard-table, is usually covered with green 
baize. Down the left side of it, beginning with 

‘'SCABURN. | SNAGSLEY., MEFTON. SETON. SCARDALE. 
Showing a siigle line for Scaburn-Scardale trains, with 

tecps at thrice stations for trains to cross. 


the main terminus, is a list of all the stations on 
the main line, just as in a time-table. 

Along the top, beginning at the left, are the times 
from mid-day to mid-day again. Along this top 
line are ticks representing minutes. The figures 
begin at the left with 12 mid-day, 12.1, 12.2, 12.3, 
and so on, and end at the right with 11.58, 11.59, 
and 12 again. 

At each tick a line runs perpendicularly down 
the board. From each station, too, a line runs 
horizontally across. So that the green baize board 
is rather like a gigantic chess-board. In the 
sketches given here the time sub-divisions are fewer 
for the sake of clearness. 

With one-minute spaces, it can easily be under- 
stood, the times of the trains can be shown far more 
precisely than with the half-hour spaces in the 
first sketch. In the last sketch, however, the 
intervals are five-minute ones. 

Separate boards are necded for main-line and 
branch-line traffic. The thread running south- 
eastward from the top left-hand corner of the first 
sketch represents a train leaving London at 12, 
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Picturelos, Jor working the single Wie shown above. 


reaching Lymeaster at 12.35, Magby at 12.50 
(without stopping? Riverton at 1.5, Flinton at 
1.20. Then it has a clear run to Seaburn, which 
it reaches at 2.20. Where the thread stops its 
downward course for a little and goes straight to 
the right a stop is indicated. The length of each 
stop can be seen by referring to the upper line. 
Some*of the threads are longer than others, 


There is a train, for instance, leaving London at 
12.40 and getting no further than Magby, which it 
reaches at 1.55, 

The threads running upward to the right from 
the Seaburn horizontal line are Seaburn-London 
trains, as the downward ones are London-Seaburn. 

If it is intended to put on an excursion to Seaburn 
leaving London between 12 and 12.30 all that 
is necded is to mark one in with threads, and then 
read off the times. If the new train would approach 
dangerously near another the board shows it at 
once. 

Few companies like their trains to approach 
within cight minutes of one another. If a duplicate 
is wanted to the 12 o'clock London-Seaburn train, 
all that is needed is to start a thread at the 12.8 
or the 12.10 mark, and run it parallel to the 12 
o'clock thread the whole way to Seaburn. 

Though the board and thread device is widely 
used for main-line traffic, it is even more useful for 
single-line branches, of which every company owns 
several. In these sin -le lines it is essential, of course, 
that when two trains mect it must be at a loop. 
not between two stations, otherwise there would 
beacollision. A glance at the board shows whether 
a pro excursion is possible or not. If the 
thread representing the new train crosses the 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


I—THE SILENT ARMY. 

Fovra.m, The factory town is sleeping. From 
the neighbouring hillside you discern, in the alt 
light, long, monotonous rows of four-roomod 
cottages. All drab. All silent. 

Now, on the wind comes an alarm clock’: 
“z-z-zrrr,” and looking in the direction of the sound 
you notice, in a few moments, a faint pin-prick of 
ight at a cottage window. It is the light of the 
“knocker-up, the factory town's first riser. Within 
two minutes the light from the upper room vanishes, 
to re-appear in the kitchen beneath, 

Peep into the kitchen, and you get a glimpse ot 
him. a worn old figure bent like a scythe, gulpinz 
his tea. Soon. clogged, capped, and overcoated 


other threads going in an opposite direction only ' the old man emerges, carrying a long staff with a 
on the horizontal lines running across from the | twig at the end to rattle on the hedroom windows. 


remes of the loop stations the train is possible. 
If it crosses a thread elsewhere it would mean that 
the two trains would meet on a single line. 

A new train can be arranged and timed in a few 
seconds. All that is needed when an excursion 
from Seaburn to Scardale is wanted at about 12.22 
is to put a peg at that time on the upper line. 


another when the next Scardale to Seaburn train | 


crosses the Snagsley horizontal lines, another when 


the next Scardale-Seaburn train crosses the Hefton | 


line, and another when the next crosses the Seton 
line. 

By joining these pegs and the arrival one the 
new train is ready for putting on, the times at 
which it reaches each station being shown by the 


figure at the top of each perpendicular line on which | 


a peg stands. 
This is only the work of half a minute, while 
without a board the new train would have to be 


arranged by long comparison between train times | 


on a time-table, with a possibility of a fatal over- 
sight and a consequent collision. 
———————»> $= ——___—- 
Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? 
CLEVER. 


Jones thought that he would supplement tlie 
Christmas dinner by catching some fish. 


Jones was seen coming out of the tishmonger’s, | 


but that didn’t worry him. Jones was an ol 
angler and knew a bit. 

As he was swinging a dozen fish on a string. he 
was met by a friend who remarked : 

“ Had good luck, haven’t you?” 

“Good luck?" he replied. ‘ Why. T should 
just think I have. I never saw the fish bite as 
they did. From the time I first put my line in 
till I dropped from sheer exhaustion I was playing 
fish and hauling them in all day.” 

“But you surely didn’t spend the whole day 
playing and landing a dozen fish? Funny, isn’t 


many anglers catch fish in even dozens or halt- 
dozens ?”” 

“ Who said I caught only a dozen ?"’ demande:l 
the angler. “I caught seventy-four.” 


“May I ask. if you don’t think me rude. where | 


the other sixty-two are?” 


“Certainly. As I knew we couldn't use more | 


than a dozen I sold the rest to a fishmonger. 
Didn't you see me coming out of the shop %” 

And while the friend was recovering from the 
faint into which he fell, the angler passed on to 
tell the story to his wife. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS IN CUP FINAL 

COMPETITION. 

1. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
and place id in an envelop? addressed to the Editor of 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communication to be inclosed. 

2. Mark your enveloze ‘‘ Football Headers No. 1 "” in 
the top left-hand corner, and post your attempt to arvive 
not later than first post Thuis lay, December 29th. 

3. After the two best attempts have been selected a 
free invitation to view the English Cup Final will be sent 
tothe four readers whose names appear on the two winning 
entry forms. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delwery of any attempt submitted. 

4. ‘The published decision is final and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


Crash! A child starts in the little darkened cottage, 

* Fi-i-ive o'clock, fi-i-ive o'clock!” the knocker. 
up sings. 

* Right yo are!" replies the head of the household 


“Right yoare!”’ But the knocker-up, knowing wel 
| the weaknesses of human nature, thunders on the 
| door again before passing on to his next customer. 

His thunder grows fainter and fainter, then dies 
away in the distance. The hand of the clock ic 
‘climbing slowly down. A factory syren  shrick: 
; out its customary call. The night watchmet. 
| give a generous feed of coal to the boiler fires 
The curling smoke round the tips of the chimney: 
becomes thicker and thicker, and as the dawt. 
streaks lengthen in the east, and the sky whitens 
the mills stand out grim and forbidding. 

The hand of the clock sinks lower, Lancashire’: 
_ great half-hour—5.30 to G—is about to begin 
Men, women. girls, and boys are tumling out of bed 
| Time has roused toil. It is half-past five. The 

bells clang it. The hooters shriek it. Stand on the 

hill-side and you can sec the thousands of light: 

being snuffed out one by one while phantomlike 
| figures of all sizes leave the cottages and pass along 
| the streets with never a word. In five minute: 
| the rattle of clogs becomes a roar. In ten minutes 
; the streets that were a quarter filled just now are 
j packed. Nobody speaks. There is just the 
roaring of the clogs, but never a word. The army 
| moves on eagerly, quickly, eyes for the most part 
on the ground and minds on the clock. 

A strange army indeed. The commanders-in- 
chief, who are the mill owners, are sleeping. The 


| colonels, who are the head managers, will appeai 
; two hours later. The captains and lieutenant., 
| who are mule overlookers and looin-tacklers, are 


here, white-jacketed, thick-booted, and serious, 


| brushing shoulders with the rank and_ file, and 
! running in and out the recruits--the children just 


wrenched from school, who work half their time in 


| the mills—complete the picture. 
it,” added the friend sarcastically. “that so | : : 


Here is a small boy who left school last week. 
He has a chalky face and a skeleton figure, and is 
the height of adwarf. He catches sight of the over- 
looker, and breaks into a pitiful run. 

A door opens—a young mother races out carrying 
in her arms a frail bundle of humanity that criod 
itself into existence three weeks ago. She turns 
into another cottage a few doors lower down, 
hands the baby to a woman who nurses several at a 
few shillings a week, then dashes forward to take 
her stand at the loom. She will see the child for a 
few minutes at noon, and this evening she will feed 
it and put it to bed, to rise again to-motrow 
morning and repeat the gloomy performance. 

Farther on, in the factory proper, stands the 
manager, grim and forbidding as the mill he 
manages. On his tongue-end is language that is 
seldom dressed in print, and he throws it off, lot 
and sizzling. the moment the late-comer makes his 
appearance. If the belated one be a woman or a 
girl well, the language in most cases is the same. 
The woman or the child answer nothing, but 
pass through like frightened hares. 

* * * * * 

The old knocker-up is finishing his cup of tea. 
The great factories hum like giant bee-hives. The 
carried-out infant gives another sob and drifts again 
into the land of dreams. 


Twenty-five pen-Knives for the correct solution first received. Mark postcards Jumble.” (Sse page 336.) 
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About Things of Interest that Appear in the 
Newspapers. 


Next year's Canadian census is expected to show 
that the population is well over 8,000,000. In 1901 it 
was only 5,300,000. 


aa Ernest para has io pais £15,000 for a 
sin, me oO} jum. is works out, roughly, at 
£40,000 an ounce. ehly 


Tuene-is a plague of foxes in various parts of 
Warwickshire just now, @ somewhat unique event 
considering that this animal is supposed to 
exceedingly scarce in England. 


Carratx Betianaer, the French aviator, flew from 
Paris to Chalons the other day at the rate of 105 miles 
an hour. This is the fastest journey ever performed in 
any machine made by man—train, motor-car, 
aeroplane, or airship. 


An Aati-Pigtail League has been formed in China, 
the members agreving to have their pigtails publicly 
cut off. This bg wearing De hair was originally 
enforced on the Chinese by their Manchu conquerors 
as a mark of degradation. 


A praxcu of the great Siberian Railway is to be 
continued through the famous Desert of Cobi to Pekin. 
This will enable the traveller to go from London direct 
to the Chinese capital in less than ten days, the only 
sea voyage being that across the English Channel. 


THE re has been made that banks in busy 
laces shall be opened on Christmas Eve (Saturday) 
rom eight to ten. This is done every Saturday in 

New York, and recently an open-all-night bank was 

started. The experiment, however, was & failure, 

and had to be modified. 


Te Tear of Russia, who has been spending a holiday 
fn Darmstadt, has been a frequent patron of the 
cinem ph theatre. His favourite diversion has 
been to have the films put-on backwards, and he 
recently instructed the operators that a film taken 
of himself riding in Moscow should be reversed. 


Aw army pensioner named Scanlan was found guilty 
of murder at the Munster Assizes, the other day, after 
three trials, and sentenced to death. The only other 
instance of a man being found guilty on the capital 
charge after being thrice tried also occurred in Ireland, 
the criminal being a sub-inspector of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary named Montgomery. 


Fcfure Fars 


NOT FOR ORNAMENT. 
Te buttons on your coat-sleeves apparently 


serve ra useful pi , and although occasionally 
they have genuine buttonholes, in tl 


cod on the coat 


however, when they were 
first used in the time of 
Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. This king 
instituted the buttons to 
break his soldiers of the 
habit of wiping their faces 
on the cuffs off their coats. 
In time the original purpose was forgotten, and the 


buttons were paved under the cuff and on civilian 


clothing as well, as shown in the lower picture. 


——-— f--— 
A COIN TEST. 


Ar the present time when so much counterfeit | 


coin is about, the simple coin test shown here will 
be of great value to the 
small shopkeeper. 

Procure a small slab of 
alate 4 inches by 3 inches 
and } inch deep, and screw 
{t to the counter. A good 
silver coin will leave a white 
streak when rubbed on it, 
whereas a base coin leaves 
e black mark like a lead 


Y At 


ere “The slate also mG 
lestroys the milling of the bad coin, but that of tho 


good is unaffected. 


Result of Xmas Hamper Contest. 


Messrs. Lipton Ltd., in our Latest in Liwerick Contest 
No. 8 are as follows: 


ton, 
Manchester; Miss A. E. Drury, 29 Pelham Rd.. Wimble- 
don; Mrs. 


Mie M. Gay, 49 Kensington Pk., Brislington,  Hrist 


A. Glenney, 4 
A. candta Ra., Bedford; E. Raynor, 4 Trafford Rd., Sal- Z 
for; A. Ruddiesden, 24 Bloomfield Ave., Bath; y | for twenty-six years. 


Saunders, 26 Clarendon = Ave., Jeamington; Miss 
Wheeler, 9 Wootton Gardens, Bournemouth, 


Limericks, but here are two: Soe 


a five-line verze in which the last three syllables of the 
first, seoond, and fifth lines are missing. What we wish 


majority of | sides, otherwise the boards will warp. The 
cases eo imagine they | 


are 
aunty for ornamenta- | 
tion 


This was not the case, | is 


| 
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LIMERICKS. 


Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sports 
and Pastimes. 


Jem Mace, the famous fighter, who recently died, was 
FE. Gaskine, 4 Belle Vue Place, Cheltenhant only beaten twice in 500 contests. 
Ory 


RicuMoxp and Dublin Wanderers have been playing 


Tux winners of the ten Christmas Hampers supplied by 


R. Cuthbert, 349 Gt. Cheetham St., Hr. Brough 


Gurney St., Walworth; WV. 'Gyde, 26 


SHEFFIELD UNITED Football Club can boast of 


Space prevents us from publishing all the winning being the only club whose players are all Englishmcn. 


Lorp Dexsy has presentetl new busbies to the 
5th Liverpool Territorials in fulfilment of his promise 
if Swynford won the St. Leger. 


——— 


One Christmas a swell in_ Cathcart 
Marched along in great style, Tips apart; 
But a snowball flung high 
Hit him right in the eye, : 
And the girls whom he met ‘* reached’? hix heart. Mr. C. Ausrey SMITH, who takes a leading part in 
Nobody's Daughter at Wyndham’s Theatre, in additicn 


One Christmas a swell dressed quite loud to being & well-known old country cricketer, was 


Marched along in great style feelin ‘oud ; member of the Corinthians in their palmy days. 
But a snowball flung high —_—— 
Hit him right in the eye, A pIsTRIBUTION of hot meat soup is made to the 
And the girls whom he met—simply bowed. r of the neighbourhood ev Tuesday and Frida. 
a the proprietors of “The Ring,” a boxing hall 
CONTEST No. 9. controlled by Dick Burge in the Blackfriars vad, 


Here is another Limerick Contest. Below you will find | 7 ondon. 


you to do is to comnts thaws three Hines, eo that they Tue horizontal bar, parallel bars, pommeled horse, 
“= The preppy ae 2 io ener sched above and flying rings is the-ap vas beta ich entrants for 
will show how we wish you to make up your L'merick. the Phy sical Exercise “The 0c p of the United 

The words or syllables underlined show the additions Kingdom will compete. e competition will le 
made by the successful competitors to complete the held at Belfast on Easter Saturday. 


verre. . “a: . 
This is an absolutely free competition : A FIFTEEN-DAY reliability trial for cycles has heen 
The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: | organised in France. Aride of sixty-five miles was 
Ina large picture hat undertaken each day over rough and through 
‘A young lady once walked bad weather by thirty-two sealed machines. Only 
But it gave her much pain one British firm entered, but another is represented. 
As she entered a lane 
When she suddenly found ———= 


Brit Lane, the man who ma: win back the heavy- 
weight championship for the white race, has a uniyue 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. me a training. Tpetend of enching a hag. he 

: ; A rd mmels his trainer, who pads himse with towels 
1. You are at liberty to use any rhyming wor’ YOU | and g pillow and wears a pneumatic jacket. Lany 


like. . . 
2. In completing each line you must not add moro | then slogs at him for a quarter of an hour at a stretch. 


than three syllables. 
8. Write your completed Limerick on @ i? only, | Pavun Herma, the world’s greatest roller-skate 
My 


—— Ey 2 ag ¢ ee pes cag ron Me. a os athlete, gore soe satan} performance of weigit- 
, Loadon, W.C., and mark in lifting on wheels at the Pal Rink, Old Trafford, 
a mg reo must arrive not later thau | hig exhibitions being with huge dumb-bells and bar- 

4. To the sender of the attempt considered tl e best a =, wisn rg igure’ = was aiso to be secn 
prize of £5 will be awarded. Tn the event of a tie this | **ating roun the rink with the weight of 700 pounds 
pmount will be divided. In aldition ten consolat on gifts | suspending from his teeth. Another marvellous feat 
of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors Whore | was that of skating with # man standing on his 
efforts come next in merit. shoulders. 
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We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. used on this page. We cannot undertake to return 
unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


indicates that a road branches off further along tho 
route. 

For in- 
stance, 
supposing 
the extra 
arm reads, 


SEASONS THE BOARDS. 
Ir is essential when stacking boards that the 
air should be allowed to pass through on both 


illustrations show how builders accomplish this 
without the usc of blocks between cach board. 
Fig. 1 shows 


j|how the stack “To Derry- 
‘is commenced. A town,” it 
| Three blocks, A, > rg a“ 
B, and E, are ie TO 
\ roan on - 8 sige Eo 
und in the ranches off < ‘ 
pike of a tri- ° some. dis- *. = we 
\ angle. The first E  Fiéh tance along ere 
plank, C, restson the main ca 
|A aa B. The = -_ turns off to the right or left as the arm 
seco! lank, D, indicates. . 
' rests ton the People who do not understand this extra arm 
| plank C and often take “a short cut” across private land, much to 
| the block E the annoyance of the owner. 
and the third > pa 
gg ee fone NOT A DOG-KENNEL. 
iD and C. The : In remote country districts in Scotland a kennel-like 
. € F1G.? box may be seen just inside pasture gates by the road- 


next plank will 

rest on D and F, and so on. Fig. 2 shows the side. ‘Thess boxcs 
stack when completed. The blocks A. B, and E are 
used to keep the first boards clear of the ground in 
case of damp weather. 


———~»~o—— 


THE SIGN-POST'S EXTRA ARM. 
P.W. readers will frequently have been puzzled 


when in the country to see a sign-post with four arms, 
although only three roads wer visible. Tho extra | away, the goods being collected by any of the farm- 
arm carrics @ meaning everyone ehould know. It labourers who happen to be in the neighbourhood. 


are used by travel- 
ling tradesmen for 
depositing goods 
ordered previously 
by farmers in the 


We pay 20. 64. for every accoptod Picsure Par. AAdrees envelopes to the Page Six Editor. 
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All About the Latest Animals That Talk. 


An English traveller, visiting the Sultan of 
Djobe jo Karta, in Java, some few years ago, was 
shown a collection of ‘ orang-outangs,” the great 
man-like ape of that island. : 

Said the Sultan gravely, “They are really men, 
as you or I, and have the power of specch, if they 
choose to exercise it. They do not talk because 
they are unwilling to work and be made slaves of.” 

his belief is commonly held in many parts of the 
Fast ; but it is curious that, although monkeys in 
their wild state most certainly produce many 
different sounds which are understood amon 
themselves, no domesticated monkey has yct been 
taught to reproduce human speech, or at any rate 
not more than a single word. 

That famous chimpanzee, Consul II., whose 
table manners were perfect, who smoked a pipe, 
and used to draw upon a picce of paper with a 
pencil, had begun, before its too early death, to 
make sounds which its keeper believed to be first 
attempts at words ; but the only case of a monkey 
acquiring so much as one word of human languag? 
was the chimpanzee, Charlemagne, which for nine 
years was the pet of the French town of Grenoble. 
Charlemagne Asked for Apples. 

Charlemagne acquired the freedom of the city 
by rescuiny a child which had fallen down a well 
He dressed like a labourer, and spent hours playing 
with the inmates of the Children’s Hospital. 

When hungry he would go to a fruiterer's shop, 
point to his mouth, and say ‘‘ Pomme,” which is the 
French for apple. He was always rewarded with 
a fruit of some sort. 

Asked which of the lower creatures can imitate 
human speech, most people would say ‘ The 
parrot,” and perhaps add, “ Yes, and the jackdaw.”’ 

As a matter of fact, there are at least a dozen 
talking birds besides the parrot. The starling has 
been taught to say many words and sentences ; 
the Amcrican mocking bird is a talker as well as a 
whistler. Ravens, magpies, and most of their 
family can be taught to speak. 

The Indian ‘“ myna,” a very beautiful bird 
belonging to the same family as the starling, is as 
good a talker as any parrot. One owned by Miss 
Thursby, the singer, was famous for its amazingly 
varied vocabulary. , 

Three years ago considerable astonishment was 
caused by a little love-bird, no larger than a 
sparrow, belonging to a gentleman living at 
Ambleside, suddenly breaking forth into speech. 
A Dog that Talks. 

The tiny creature—it weighs but an ounce— 
taught itsclf to speak, apparently, from sheer 
loneliness, for its only companion was a stuffed 
green parrot, to which it was devoted. ‘“ How do 
you do?” he would say, as his master entered 
the room, and ‘* Kiss me, oh, won't you kiss me ?” 
besides many other phrases. 

He did not speak these words sharply and dis- 
tinctly, as does a parrot, but rather ran them 
together in a sweetly plaintive little song. 

The latest animal to take to human speech is the 
dog. Thcve was some incredulity when it was 


announced, a few weeks ago, that Don, a dog | 
velonsits to Herr Ebers, a gamekeeper on the | 


Royal hunting preserves near Hamburg, had 
begun to talk, but when Buller, an Airedale terricr 
whose master lives at Plumstead, assured the 
world at large that he, too, could speak like a man, 
unbelief was set at rest. 

Don of course speaks German. He _ says 
* Haben” (I want) when he is asking for food. 
Also ‘‘ kuchen,” meaning “ cakes,"’ and he answers 
with his name when asked for it. One day he 
wandered into a strange kitchen, where the house- 
wife was slicing sausages. 

“ Don—hunger—want !”" he said. The woman, 
terrified out of her wits, dropped her frying pan 
and fled. 

Buller can say, “God save our gracious King,” 
and if anyone annoys him he announces, “ I'll 
tell mamma.” 

a $e 


“Your husband is of a studious turn of mind, 
isn’t he?” 

“He is, indeed. Whenever we have stew he 
wants to know everything that’s in it.” 


During the long winter eveninge one o:‘ten wants a few bright games that can be played at home. 


i 


HOT AND COLD XMASES. 


A THERMOMETER SHOWING XMAS TEMPERA- 
TURES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Herve is a little article in picture form, which shows the 
average temperature at Christmas time tn various parts 
of the acorld, From the terrible heat of the Australian 
desert, ave descend the thermometer, till at Dows ( 
the cold is so intense at Christmas time that a wa: 
will burn the wae’ immediately around the wick leaving 
an outer frozen layer of war througa which the descending 
flame shines gs through a lantern qluss. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
DESERT. 


112 degrees. Hot'est 
Xmas wrrthe- in the 
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MELBOURNE. 


93 in the shade and 
iced diinks, 


CALCUTTA. 


85 degrces and brilliant 
sunshine. 


BERMUDA. 
70 degrees. Like 


an English summer 
day. 


LONDON. 


39 degrees, and protably 
rain or fcg. 


EASTERN 
CANADA. 
12 degrees of 
S fio+t, and healthy 
appetites 


WINNIPEG. 


42 degrees of frost. Snow, 
and ice everywhere. 


DAWSO 
CITY. 
» Coldest Xmas 
in civilised 
world, 54 de- 
grees below 
zero. 


Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? 


By JOHANNES JOSEFSSON. 


(In this article Mr. Johannes Josefsson, the 
champion Icelandic wrestler, now at the Alhanbra 
showing for the first time in England the secrets of 
Ieclandic wrestiing, tells where he thinks English 
wrestling might be improved.) 

LiKE the Japanese with their Jin Jit-u we 
have kept our form of wrestling to oursclyves for 
many years, in fact from 1100 until t'vo years ago— 
when, accompanied by my able manager, Mr. Jolin 
Henderson, I started in this country giving exhi- 
bitions of our secret methods—Icciandic wrestling 
had not been seen outside our own siicres. 

To say that Icelandic wrestling is superior to the 
Greco-Roman or catch-as-cateh-can styles is quite 
unnecessary, for a very small knowledge of our 
methods will quickly convince the ordinary wrestling 
man that this is so. 

First, there is the question of weight. In other 
forms of wrestling an extra stone or two in your 
opponent's weight counts for much to his advantage, 
while with the Icelandic methods weight is of less 
importance than skill and adroitness. 

The victory with us goes to the man who 
possesses the most skill, quickness. and suppleness 
of body, and so by our methods we give the advan- 
tage in many cases to the physically weaker man. 


No Cruel Holds in Iceland. 

Then there is the question of cruelty. In 
catch-as-catch-can and also in the Greco-Roman 
methods a man may easily get a sprained limb 
or even a broken bone. The * hammer-lock " 
and the “scissors hold’’ I consider both savour 
of cruelty, and neither of these are employed by us. 
We have no “ hold " of the sort. 

Then take the question of muscle development. 
In all other forms of wrestling. except the Jiu Jitsu, 
the muscles most brought into play are the biceps 
and neck muscles, and it is upon the cultivation of 
these that the wrestler bestows his chief care. 

Icelandic wrestling requires the development 
of the leg muscles, and a skilful Icelandic wrestler 
can not only wrestle, but throw, his opponent 
without using his hands very much, most of the 
“ grips’ being formed by the feet and legs, and 
give a greater advantage over those which necessi- 
tate the use of hands. 

The Icelandic wrestler requires a very supple 
and elastic body. His waist must be particularly 
strong and clastic, and the entire body must be 
kept nimble. and all other forms of exercise such aa 
swimming, jumping, and running must be indulged 
in, for the great secret of Icelandic wrestling is 
keeping one’s balance. 

English Contests are Too Long. 

And the last point in which I think the English 
form might be improved is in quickness—by that. 
I mean shortening the time of the struggle. With 
us the tussle is quite short—a few minutes and 
the best man wins. In the other forms the struggle 
is often most undesirably prolonged without gain 
to cither party. 

Our game is commenced. after shaking hands. by 
taking the grips. each having his right hand on tho 
left hip of his opponent and his left hand on his 
right thigh. This is the only grip that is permitted. 
Both must stand erect, the feet being between 
ten or twelve inches apart, the right a little in front 
of the left. and the right shoulder turned towards 
the opponent. the head facing his right shoulder. 
The Ruties. 


Before any trick is commenced the lawful 
wrestling grip must be taken. 

The grips may be slipped for the purpose of 
relieving oneself, of preventing oneself from falling, 
and of using ** hand-touch.” 

Seizing the opponent's clothing or body apart 
from the lawful grips is prohibited. Certain tricks, 
however, may be laid with the palm of the hand, 
both as indopendent and auxiliary tricks. 

It is not pormissible to foul in any shapo or 
form or to stand prepared for a grip with the back 
bent. 

A fall is counted when any part of the body above 
the knee or elbow touches the groun:t. 

Brotherfall, that is when both fall at once, docs 
not count. 

The judge's decision is final on all doubtful 
points. 
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My WNofebook 


HERE’S 
another inter- 
esting little 
story taken 


PAPER LOST £1,000. 


from life. 

A certain well-to-do man—call him Jenkins— 
had about £3,500 put away in very good securities, 
and he was earning £800 a year. 

He got into the rubber boom—at the tail ond 
of it. Most fools who gamble on the Stock 
‘xchange do that sort of thing. There is nothi 
80 fescinating)y fatal as a boom, the outside foo 
not knowing that he is not allowed to hear of the 

boom until the inside sharper wants to unload. 

Well, Jenkins bought rubber shares—bought 
a thousand pounds’ worth of them—on the advice 
of a broker he didn’t know, but who sent him a 
most seductive circular. A fortnight later Jenkins 
had made a profit on these of £75—at least, he 
would have made that if he had sold out then. 

But he didn’t. 

Jenkins was looking to nearly doubling his 
money. So he held on. 


A month later Jenkins’ £1,000 didn’t represent . 


£500, and two months later still he had lost. every 
ery! because the rubber company in which he had 
eld shares went into liquidation. 

This is only the beginning of the story. During 
the months and months that Jenkins saw his 
first thousand pounds dwindling, and wasn't 
sleeping well, but drinking too much whisky, 
his very friendly brokers would ring him up on the 
telephone and send him letters about other good 
ings that would repair his losses. 

hat you want to keep in your mind now is 
this—these brokers wanted him to gamble, knowing 
he had money, because they made a profit on his 
gambling: whether he won or lost. 

They knew. he had lost £1,000, and that for the 
sake of his family he would be likely to make 
other desperate efforts. They knew that he 
belonged to the numerous class too weak to resist 
temptation if put directly in front of them. 

Now, I'd like to finish this true story as a story 
by telling how Jenkins was ruined, how his home 
was sold up, and so on. But that wouldn’t be 


true. 

Jenkins pulled himself together, or rather his wife 
found out what he was doing, and made such an 
unholy fuss, and so much further worried poor 
Jenkins, that he swore off both the gambling habit 
and the whisky bottle at the same time. 

Every reader of this paper would be well advised 
to put all touting circulars from brokers into the 
fire unread. The men who send them are usually 
blood-suckers pure and simple. It is their business 
to load Tabb on to fools. * 

Any man who wants to gamble on the Stock 
Exchange should consult his banker before adven- 
turing. The banker may not be able to give good 
pat but at least it will be honest so far as he 

nows. 


HOW VEN ARE GOING TO HENRY 
BECOME THINGS OF REAL BEAUTY writes a 
long letter 


ending up } 


something like this: “It was just before we got 
home from the honeymoon, I remember, that I 
got my first little jar—not enough to shake my 
confidence that I was the one wise man who had 
solved the problem of how to be happy though 
married, but just enough to make me wonder if 
there could possibly be any little side bets in 
matrimony that I had overlooked. 

“It happened this way. One day Betty and I 
were sitting mooning at each other, and I was lolling 
back in my chair, looking at her {through rings of 
pipe smoke, and thinking that she was all mine, 
‘and that she was thinking what a fine fellow I was. 
and generally admiring my noble and intellectual 
brow and manly strength, etc., when suddenly she 
up and ee “Henry, the moment we get eae 
the first thing I am going to do is to buy you some 
neckties and a new style of collar.’ 

“© Guess again,’ said I, ‘ I’m not going to be one 
of the henpecked brigade.’ 

““« I’m gure I don't want to henpeck you,’ she 
eaid, getting a little white around the lips, * but 
I never yet saw a man who had the slightest tasto 


I will give halfeasguinea for the beat game, which must be such t 
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in dress. And look at your hair. You'd be ever 
so much better-looking z you had it cut in another 


way.’ 

qi Maybe so,’ I returned, ‘still, I am going to 
dress as I please and look as I like, and you can’t 
learn that too early in the game.’ ‘ 

‘**T hope,’ she says, bristling up, for Betty's got 
plenty of spirit, ‘ that you are not going to be one 
of those men who think their wives ought to be poor, 
dumb, driven cattle that haven't got a ae to say 
a word, no matter how much they see that things 
are going wrong, but that they just ought to be 
slaves, and lie down before a man, ‘an let him 
trample on them all he pleascs. and actually like 
it—boo-boo—and thank him for it—boo-boo-00 ! , 

“And by that time Betty was in my arms 
sobbing on my shoulder that if I really and truly 
loved her I would want to wear the sort of clothes 
she liked and loved to see me in, and that I looked 
so perfectly beautiful in-—well, I’m wearing 
Betty’s red ties and big collars and the clothes she 
chose, but I’m trying hard to hedge on the hair cut. 

“T can see my finish. Don’t you think I was 
a blithering idiot to give in at first ? ye 

I think not, Henry. A man who really and 
truly loves a woman will go through fire and water 
for her, as you know, not thinki of or fearing 
that he may be maimed or disfigure for life. 

What is a red tic compared with the loss of a 
leg? Will you not be better-looking with your 
hair trimmed another way than with a head that 
has been scorched by the flames ? 

I really do think that every man would be 
the better in mind and morals, would cut a more 
conspicuous Hgaee, and would add much more to the 
brightness and gaiety of nations if he would only 
allow his wife to choose for him. 

Why are men’s lives 80 dull at present ? 
Simply because of the lack of any colour scheme 
in their outfit. 

Some philosopher has well said that man’s only 
claim to beauty is a suit of pink pyjamas. 

And until recently a man was content to wear 
these only in the privacy of his own house. Then 
Charles Hawtrey wore a beautiful pair of pyjamas 
on the stage, and, I am told, is such an attraction 
that his theatre is crowded nightly. 

A newly-married man, HENRY, is no more fitted 
to tackle woman’s superior knowledge of the 
beautiful than an armless man-is to engage in a 
prize fight if he wants to keep his peace of mind and 
dignity. Has it not occurred to you that in per 
quiet—so far—domestic circle you and Betty have 
inaugurated a scheme for the retorm and beautifying 
of mere man that may have world-wide effects ? 

You must not efface yourself. You must go 
out into the highways and show yourself to people. 
You may lose a few friends, of course ; they will 
be of the shallow, scoffing kind that every true 
reformer meets. But you will have other men 
turning round in the street to look at you, and 
that should be some consolation, because you 
know how women love that kind of admiration 
when they are stylish. 

I can’t join the great movement myself. YT am 
not so good-looking as I used to be, and I fear I 
have settled down into the old married man’s 
habitual slovenliness in dress that permits of no 
reform. 

PeTer KEary. 
a 

ConcerreD Bripce Prayer: “Come here and 
sit by me, Kitty. You can learn a good deal 
by watching my game.’ 

Kitty Quicktongue: “ No, thanks. I never 
could profit by other people's mistakes.” 


Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? 
—_~»> }o——_—__ 

““Tr's all very well for you to preach economy,” 
said his wife, “ but 1 notice whenever I cut down 
expenses that you smoke better cigars and spend 
more money for your own pleasure than at any 
other time.” 

“Well, confound it; what do you suppose 1 
want you to economise for, anyway ? ” 

— ae fo 

“ Ox, are you Mra. Blizzer ?”” asks the vivacious 
and beautiful woman, on being introduced to her. 
“T have often met your husband. 1 must con- 


gratulate you. He is always such a happy-looking 
man. I have noticed that particularly every time 


he has chatted with me.” 


That evening Mrs. Blizzer said, calmly but 
sternly, to her husband, “ Will you be so good as 
to tell me what makes you look happy when you 


are talking to other women ?” 


the winner of the prize of 10s. 6d. for the best erplin- 
tion of the term, “* Proportional Representation.” 11: 
following was his definition : 


; WEEK ENDING 
Deo. 29. 1910. 


DUR “KNOWLEDSE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-gaineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 4. 


(1) INFRA DIG. 


The prize of 10s. Gd. was won by F. Loftus, 170 


Alderson Road, Great Yarmouth, who sent the following 
explanation : 


Infra Dig., or, to give it in full, Infra Dignitatem, is 


best explaincd by an illustration. Suppose an Oxford 
Professor were to wash a chemical beaker, there would 
be no loss of dignity ; but ask him to wash adish after 
dinner—that would be distinctly infra dig. 


(2) GRAND JURY. 


The explanation selected as the best was submittel 'y 
W. Tillotson, 76 Edridge Road, Croydon, to whom t'e 


prize of 10s. Gd. has been sent. The successful com. 
petitor wrote as follows : 


The Grand Jury is a sort of preliminary sieve. It 


does not try cases, but decides which cases are wor. !h 
trying. Only the evidence against the prisoner is ¢ 

sidered, and if the Grand Jury think it sufficient“. 
justify o trial, the case is then tried before a Petty Jur. 


(3) PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


W. Lynch, 23 Ardmillan Terrace, Edinburgh. wv: 


Proportional Representation means that on electcd 


bodies all shades of opinion shall be represented 11 
proportion to their numbers among the electors. 


(4 MOLLY MAGUIRES. 


The prize of 10s. 64. has been won by Bernard O'N«..', 


5 Southern View Place, Southern Road, Ccrk, who-e 
explanation was as follows : 


“Molly Maguires” is the name ap lied by its 
fe fans, wh 


opponents to the Ancient Order of Hibernians, who are 
supposed to control the present Irish Nationalist Party. 
It was formerly the name of a secret society in Ireland, 
primarily intended, it is understood, to protect a 
widow named Molly Maguire from evictors. 


(5) THE BLOCK SYSTEM 


The winner in this contest was E. C. Bell, Fast:, 


Longtown, Cumberland, to whom the prize of Ms. «1. 
has been sent. The explanation he gave was as follows : 


The Block System is a system of controlling trains +» 


as to prevent collisions. The line is divided into 
sections controlled at each end by signalmen. ‘0 
train is allowed to enter a section until the preecding 
train has passed out of it. 


(6) CLEARING HOUSE. 


The prize of 10s. 6d. for the best explanation has Ir 


awarded to W. F. Crossland, 105 Burcot Road, Healey, 
Sheffield, who wrote as follows : 


The Clearing House is an establishment to which 


certain similar businesses subscribe, and in which the:r 
respective claims against each other are sorted. It 
facilitates business, notably in the banking and rail 
way worlds, by striking credit or debit balances fur 
each bank or railway against all the others. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a s ech or an 


article, that some word or phrase is used which. though 
casily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 


In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 


habit of employing phrases which would cause us 1 


little trouble to define properly. 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. 
- Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in the best definition in ordiaary, commun: 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases 


(1) Bact-sta'rs Infuence- 

(2) Hobson's Cho'ce. 

(3) Liberal-U nio «ist. 

(4) The Steward of the Chiitern Hundreds. 
(5) Manhood Suffrage. 

(6) Laissez fa:re. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in anv 
case, you must not excecd fifty words—and attac’l 
your ndme and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the <ix 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the ‘ Tcat ” Editer. 
Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London. 
a to arrive not later than Thursday, December 


hat no outlay of money is required. = 


SO 
Hon 
any 
ac’h 


six 
rate 
tar. 


qo. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 29, 1910. 
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Some Good Se for Beginners 


Some people are natural dancers. Thoy are light yet 
firm on their feet, and are gifted with anear for 
“ time.” 

All, however, are not so fortunate, and even 
the natural dancer requires lessons, how much more 
so does not the average person with no particular gift 
for tripping the “ light fantastic.” 

The correct position of the feet .— RICHT 


fn dancing is all important, and 
one golden rule is to keep the 
to:s turned outwards. 


In dancing there are what are 
known as the “five positions,” 


' 
and it may be as well to describe 
these, for attention to and practise 
of them is the foundation of good 
dancing. In tho first position the 
hoels are placed close together, and 
the feet turned outwards so as to 


form an angle of nearly 90 degroes ; 


WRONG 


in other words, they are nearly Wee's togetherand 
at right angles to eac “ a por 


other. Most people keep the 
feet too close mogeaet with the result that 
they are ill-balanced and 
RIGHT apt to topple over when 

gy try to advance. 
LENGTH OF n the second position 
Foot one foot is to the side of 
and a little way from the 
other. This is knownasan 
4 “open position,” and in 
all open positions the rule 
is that the feet should be 
separated by the distance 

of the peso foot. 
Now if you will make 
WRONG the experiment you will 
Feet fairly-well upart. find that if you keep the 
toes turned ia in the first 
position they will be almost parallel to each other 
in the second position; and if you try to advance 
either foot you are apt to sway and it is very 
awkward indeed to come into the third position. 
that is, with the hecl of one foot pressed against 
the hollow of tho other. But make the first and 
se:ond positions correctly aud the third is easy, 
firm, and 


wwe 22s" 


position % 4 
one foot is 
in front of 
tue other, 
separated 
by the length of your foot, whiloin tho fifth position 
the heel of one foot rests against the toes of the 
other. 

The positions are most important because they 
constantly reour in dancing which, after all, ts 
mainly a matter of separating tho feet. and bringing 
them togother again. Watch a graceful dancer, 
and you will eco tha this toes are always well turned 
out, and that when his fect come together they 
do so at right angles more 
or less. Of course, in 
some dancos, the Highland 
schottische, for example, 
one or other foot is 
» raised right off the ground, 
and it is important to 
remember that whenever 
afoot is raised in this 
manner the toe should 
point downwards. 

Here is a useful exercise. 
Holding on to a chair or 
other convenient support, 
and standing in the first 

osition, raise the right 
(or left) foot to the second 
position, pointing the toes 
well downwards. Do this 
several times, returning 
alternately to the first or 


Third, fourth, and fifth positions, 


WRONG 
Don't put your right arm 
round the girl's waist like Ss 
this. ‘The hand hold is fifth position, and then 


also bad, rub the back of your leg, 


The game need not be original and must not be too difficult. 
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for it will probably be painful. Another good 
joint and muscle loosener is to put the 
heels together (first position), and then bending 
at the knees sink down as far as you can 
—rising and sinking. say, eizht times. You will 
find a considerable tendency to topple over either 
forwards or backwards, but it will teach you to 
turn your knees out, and if you turn your knees out 
when dancing the toes 
must follow suit. 

Cr, again, holding on a 
to a convenient support, W 
swing your leg behind you “J 
as far and high as you 
can, keeping the toes | 
down. This will introduce *, 
you to all sorts of now 
aches, but will give you 
balance and freedom. 

Dancing carriage depends 
on the style of dance. In 
figure dancing such as 
Lancers, you should hold 
yourself erect, chest ex- 
panded; but, in waltzing, 
the back should be slightly 
bent. 

There is very decidedly 
a right and a wrong way 
of taking hold of your RICHY 
partner for a round dance. Place your right hand 

The wrong way isto put just avove her skirt, and 
your arm right round her — bend your lefe arm, 
waist, and holding out your 
left arm, the hand of which grasps her right 
hand, fully extended. Nevertheless, this is a 
common fault, and is often added to by an 
up-and-down pump-hand!o motion of the arm. 

Place your right hand against the small of 
your partner’s back, just 
above the skirt, and keep 


the left arm gracefully ¢729*7 
rounded. 
You cannotdance pro- /. 


perly if your armis right 
round her waist, while an 


oxtended left arm is not py 
only ungainly, but a ‘S$ 
source of danger to other 
dancors, 

At the same time don’t 
hold your partner as if 
you were a‘raid of her, 


bending your back almost 
double, and barely 
touching her waist with 
ene! fingers. Your right 

and should support her 
firmly, especially when 
swinging round. 

If you are in the A very bel and common 
correct position you will ay of holding a partner, 
be looking over each ; 
other's right shoulder, but if you are wrong you 
will bo faco to face, and if sho is shorter than 
you her hair will tickle your chin and till you with 
a wild dosiro to sneeze. 

Keop your elbows turned out, like your knees and 
tocs, but keep your fingers together. Nothing 
looks worse than a right hand sprawling all over 
the lady’s back, or a left hand with tho fingers 
widely extended till it looks like the gloved hand 
of a Guy Fawkes or scarecrow. 

Whenever you have to jump from ono foot to 
another, as in tie polka, ro- 
member slightly to bend the 
knees and to spring from and 
alight on the tocs. At all 
times, indecd, you should be 
on your tocs, though not to 
such an extent in a_ gliding 
movement like the waltz as in 
polkaing. 

If you have a good ear, 
keeping timo will not bother 
you, but otherwise practice 1s 
the only remedy. Most people 
go too fast for tho music. 

Steering is again a matter of 
practice; but when going back- 
wards don't look over your 
shoulder—it is for your partner 
to guile you 

Practise the five positions, 
keop your elbows (in round 
dances), knees, and toes out 
and the last down, and be con- 
tent to go slow at first. 


[f you hold a short 

partner wrongly her 

hacer weal probably 
tickle your chen, 


Many a Tradesman Has Made His Fortune by 
Catering Exclusively for Sweethearts. 


Somer winters ago a tradesman opened a little 
confectioner’s shop in the main stiect of a suburban 
town. His trade was Ly no means small, but 
the profits were not very large, and he found it hard 
to make a good living. 

So he put a card in the window, ‘“ Teas 
Provided,” and awaited results. But nothing 
happened. Many courting couples, it is true, 
stopped to look at the card, but, after a glance at 
the little shop with its one solitary marble tabio 
standing right in front of the door, they passed on. 

Then his wife had an inspiration. In spite of 
her husband's protest she proceeded to change the 
aspect of the whole shop. First of all she hired 
a sign-writer to paint out the shopkeeper'’s name 
over the shop and substitute instead, “ The Cosy 
Corner.”” Then she had workmen in to redecorate 
entirely the room adjoining the shop. 

The door leading from this room to the shop was 
taken down, and in its place ettractive bead 
curtains were hung. The room itself was trans- 
formed into a maze of nooks and alcoves, in each 
of which the ingenious wile placed a tiny tablo 
and two chairs. A few mirrors and a roaring fire 
completed the transformation, and for the second 
time the shopkeeper sat down to await results. 

The effect was magical. The very first couple who 
looked in to buy sweets were attracted at once by 
the bead curtains which, drawn aside at the middle, 
revealed the cosiest of cosy tea-rooms. That 
couple hesitated, took one glance at the tea-room 
with its roaring fire, and one look at the dismal, 
rainy strect, then walked straight through and 
ordered tea. 

Half an hour later the tea-room was full, 

Tho fame of the littlo tea-shop soon spread 
throughout the town, and in a month the skop- 
keeper found it necessary to enlarge his premiscs. 
As time passed on the business grew and grew, and 
to-day that shopkeeper is the proprictor of the 
largest and most successful tea-room in his suburb, 
He still caters entircly for loving couples. Tables 
and screens are artfully contrived to give that 
semi-privacy which lovers like when taking a meal 
together. 

At Brighton, too, there is a certain tca- 
shop that never has to complain of a lack of 
customers. By tunnelling beneath the King’s 
Roa: a long corridcr was made. This was cur- 
tained off all the way down so as to make a double 
row of enug little ceif-contained alcoves in which 
sweethearis can iiave tea in uninterrupted privacy. 

But confectioncrs are by no means tho cnly 
tradesmen who profit when couples are courtin. 
Jewellers, of course, como off particularly well 
by scliing brooches and wedding and engazement 
rings, and jewcllers’ assistants are always on the 
watch for friends to whom they can sell goods. 

When they hear of a friend who is likely to 
become a purchaser, they approach him privately, 
telling him that they can obtain a ring for him at 
cost price, as a personal favour, “ Favours” 
of this kind aro often conferred by jewellers* 
assistants on the general public, who of course 
really pay the usual retail price. Tho extra profit 
on the transaction is pocketed by the assistant. 

A seasido florist recently confessed that it was 
owing to the patronage of swecthearts be had 
established his flourishin, business. Hoe obtained 
his success by a novel and ingenious plan. 

As his general business in wreaths, bouquets, 
and so on, was small, he decided to make a speciality 
of ‘ buttonholes”” for gentlemen, and flowers for 
ladies. He commenced by giving various friends 
particularly fine specimens of his stock, being 
especially generous when his friends were visiting 
a ball or social gathcring in the district. By this 
means his fame soon spread. Young men to 
whom he presented buttonholes bought flowers for 
their sweethearts. Girls who received gifts of 
flowers from the florist’s wife bought “ buttonholes "* 
for their bearx. 

To-day between 300 and 400 “ buttonholes ® 
are sold daily, and 90 per cent, of the customers 
are sweethearts, 
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show you the cupboard in which 
we keep the silver: There's & 


y \s, » step just here, mind; that's it. 

; This is the door !” . 

(\ Mr. Morechew turned a key in 
a lock on the left of the passage 
| and pulled a door open. . 

“You'll find some things of 
value in there,” he said, with 

wave of his hand. : 
A Christmas Story of Burgling The burglar stepped past him, 
and Bunglin and, turning on his lantern, 
menne: entered the cupboard. On the 
By LEONARD CROCOMBE. instant, Mr. Morechew violently 
slammed the door against the 
man’s back, and with his feet pressed against the 
opposite wall of the passage, mana ed to turn tire key. 

“Here, old ‘ard! Wot the dickens are yer up to? 
If you don’t open the door ‘in ‘arf a minit, I'll knock 
the ‘ouse down!” came from the prisoner. ; 

“Not so fast, my good man, not so fast ! ” replied 
Mr. Morechew soothingly. ‘And if I were you, I 
shouldn't make so much noise either. If you raise 
your voice much above a whisper you'll have my wife 
down, and then things will begin to happen ! , 

Mr. Morechew chuckled gleefully at the burglar's 
inarticulate imprecations as these home truths were 
imparted to him. , 

“ Now listen,” he continued. “If you like to do 
what I tell you, I'll let you off and not say & word 
to anyone about your visit. If you don't, I shall call 
my wife and send for the police.’ 

** Don't do that, guv’nor, don't do that! Tell me 
what you want an’ I'll do it, blow me, I will.” 

“Well, first of all you might push your revolver 
through the grating that you'll find over the aoor. 
That's right. Now [ll trouble you for your coat and 
waistcoat. Good! Now don’t think that you're 
going to play any hanky- anky tricks when I open 
the door, because, although you took the trouble to 
unload your revolver before you passed it over to me, 
I notice that you were thoughtful enough to place 
the cartridges in your coat-pocket, so I have reloaded 
it, and, whatg more, I shan't at all mind using it if 
you don’t behave yourself.” : 

“Tl be as quiet as a babby, guv’nor, that I will!” 
whined the captive. 

Receiving this assurance, and keeping the revolver 
pointing at the Epot where the man’s head would 
appear, Mr. Morechew opened the door and released 
his thoroughly cowed visitor. 

“Now, then, right about turn, quick march! Keep 
on straight ahead, and don’t forget I'm oing to 
shoot ie you behave. First to the right, open 
the door. Good! Allow_me to introduce you 
to the kitchen. Now, Mr. Burglar, I must tell you 
that there are several little jobs that I, in m usual 
negligent manner, have left undone until the last 
moment. What I want you to do is to undertake 
those jobs for me under my su rvision. I may be 
eccentric, but I always have pre’ erred watching other 
people work to working myself. P'raps you are the 
same, eh?” 

What d’yer want me to do, guv'nor ? mn 

“Well, first of all, there’s the little matter of the 
turkey. You'll see it on the dresser. Just bring it 
here, will you? That's it. Now the first thing to 
do is to draw it. Ever drawn a turkey ?” 

“T nevor ‘ave, guv’nor, an’ I don’t know ’ow.” 

“‘More handy at drawing beer or bolts, I suppose ? 

Anyway, that turkey’s got to be drawn, my man. 
First of all, though, I think, if you don’t mind, I 
would like you to wash your hands. Go through that 
door there. Yes, that’s it; you will find some soap 
next to the sink. No, it’s not a bit of use casting 
longing glances at that broom-handle, because I’ve 
still got my finger on the trigger ! . 
After the burglar had thoroughly cleansed his 
hands, under Mr. Morechew's placid gaze, and, 
incidentally the uncomfortable proximity of the 
revolver, the turkey was soon drawn, but not without 
much grunting and exertion on the part of the unwilling 
worker who had plainly never served an apprenticeship 
to a poulterer. 

As goon as thé turkey had been finished to his 
satisfaction, Mr. Morechew led the way to the drawing- 
room, and, seating himself comfortably in an armchair 
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supply. 

For. the execution of this task the burglar had been 
provided with a handful of nails and one of Mr. More- 
chew’s slippers. oo 

That gentleman knew better than to provide his 
visitor with such a handy weapon of offence as a 
hammer. ; rare: 

“Quite a pleasurable occupation, isn’t it?” said 
Mr. Morechew amiably, as his assistant gave his 
thumb a rather hard thump with the heel of the slipper. 
“But may I suggest o slight improvement? I secm 
to think that if you hit the nails five times and your 
thumb once in six knocks, instead of the nas once, 
and your thumb five times, it might help mattcrs 
considerably, and also save valuable time.” 

““T cawn't ‘elp it, guv’nor. It's a shame to make 
a respectable bloke work like a nigger. Besides, I'm 
delikit, I am, an’ ain’t never bin us: to it.” 

“ Nover mind, there’s nothing like a new experience, 
you know—broadens a man’s mind. By the time 
you've finished ou'll be quite surprised at what 
you have been able to do, and proud of your abilitics ; 
quite gratified, in fact, eh?” 

At last, after much unnecessary blasphemy on the 
part of the bur, Jar, and much good-natured sarcasm 
on the part of the amiable task-master, all the 
numerous odd jobs were completed to the latter's 
satisfaction, and everything was ready for the advent 
of the merry Christmas guests on the morrow. 

“And now I suppose you wouldn't say ° No’ toa 
little supper, with something liquid, eh, my man?” 
said Mr. Morechew, not unkindly. **I am sure you've 
earned it, and I’m quite pleased that you thought tit 
to pay me this little visit to-night.” 

“ T'could do wiv a drink, guv nor,” said the burglar, 
wiping his heated brow and heaving a deep sigh. 

“Ah, I thought so! Well, we will return to the 
kitchen. You go first. Now gct those pies out of 
the cupboard there, and the bread-and-cheese, and 
you'll find some bottled beer. That's it.” 

In response to Mr. Morechew’s invitation the burgiar 
seated himself at the table and partook of a hearty 
meal of cold veal and ham pie, and bread-and-cheese, 
washed down with several glasses of ale. 

At last, when he had finished, he glanced apprehen- 
sively at Mr. Morechew as if in doubt as to wacther 
that gentleman was going to adhere to his original 
promise after all. 

“Well, now, in spite of the pleasure your visit has 
afforded me, I must wish you good night,” said Mr. 
Morechew, handing over the man’s coat and waistcoat. 

“T'm sorry I cannot return this revolver, but you 
can come round for it one day next week, if you like. 
Have a cigar? Here's a match. Don’t make a 
noire now, and close the garden-gate after you. Good 
night!” 

he next instant the burglar’s figure was swallowed 
up in the night, and Mr. Morechew was alone. 

Bolting the doors, and extinguishing the lights, le 
stole softly up to bed with a se -satisfied sigh of gre: t 
relief at the happy termination to his night's adventure 
and the ease with which he had accomplished tus 
preparations for the festivities of the morrow. 

* * 


Mrs. Henry Morzcnew rose from her chair and 
stalked majestically tu the door, bestowing a withering 
glance upon the man she had sworn to “ honour and 
obey ” as she passed him. 

As no doubt you have already learned, it is just as 
impossible for a woman to end a ‘tiff’ without 
having the last word, as it is for her to continue to 
live without drawing another breath. 

It was thus with Mrs. Morechew. Arriving at the 
door, she turned, with her hand on the knob, and her 
somewhat retroussé nose in the air, and gave utterance 
to what was uppermost in her mind. 

Pe There you are, Henry, it has just struck eleven 
o'clock, and you haven't a thing done. I call it 
disgraceful—perfectly disgraceful. You have been 
lounging about ever since you came home, and now 
there's the holly and mistletoe to be put up, the 
turkey to be drawn, clean curtains to go up in the 
drawing-room, and the Christmas-tree tb he decorated, 
and it’s eloven o'clock on Christmas Eve. I would like 
to know how you think = are going to have every- 
thing ready by the time the guests come to-morrow ? sd 

Then, firm in her determination to have the last 
word, Mrs. Morechew stalked out of the room and 
upstairs to bed, without deigning to notice her 
husband's assurances that everything would be in 
readiness by the morrow. 

On being left to himself Mr. Morechew put some 
fresh a i of coal upon the fire, mixed himself a 
stiff whisky-and-soda, relit his pipe, and settled 
Bigeelt comfortably in the depths of his large arm- 

air. 

_ Mr. Morechew was a very happy-go-easy, optimistic 
little man, and, in spite of the numerous uninviting 
and arduous tasks that he had to perform before he 
could conscientiously remove himself to bed, he 
decided not to vacate his cosy place by the fire until 
he had finished his pipe, anyway. 

“T've left the beastly things so long that another 
quarter of an bour or so won't make much difference,” 
be ruminated. ‘‘ Then I suppose I really must set 
to. (Yawn.) I can’t understand some people, and 
that’s a fact. Christmas is Christmas, of course, and 
it's quite right and proper that one should enjoy one- 
self and have a jolly good time; but why the p leece- 
man people want holly and mistletoe, and Christmas- 
trees, and such bosh, in this enlightened age beats mo 
entirely. (Yawn.) What is mistletoe, anyway? 
Merely a piece of green stuff that, for some heathenish 
reason or other, asserts its right to act as legitimate 
excuse for young people of the opposite sex to kiss 
each other under. Wer the dickens they can’t kiss 
each other under anything else licks me! (Yawn.) 
No harm in kissing, of course; like it myself, in 
fact, but why make the mistletoe responsible ? 

“Hay ha! Well! (Yawn) Well! S’ pose I ought 
to be too sedate to think of kissing now. (Yawn.) 
Have some fun to-morrow, thoug! —(Yawn)—if I 
know it! I s'pose I'd be better——” 

s 


It was not until the next morning—Christmas 
morning—that Mr. Morechew missed his gold watch. 

A vigorous search in all likely and unlikely places 
did not bring it to light. 

Then, whilst searching for his gold watch, Mr. 
Morechew made another startling discovery —lis 
pocket-book, containing three five-pound notes, and 
the gas-bill, was also missing. 

It was at this point that the horrible truth flashed 
across Mr. Morechew's mind—his pockets had becn 
picked by the burglar before he had been awakened, 

It was a very crestfallen Mr. Morechew indeed 
that listened to his wife's praise of the taste which had 
been displayed in the distribution of the decorations, 
and the care which had been shown in the drawing 
of the turkey. 

“And the aggravating part of it is,” thought Mr. 
Morechew to himself, “that I had the chaps coat 
and waistcoat in my hands, and yet didn't think to 
search him!” 

But worse was in store. 

The exact kind of idiot that Mrs. Morechew called 
her husband when-she discovered that several small 
silver and gold ornaments were missing from the 
drawing-room, and when she learnt, after a vigorous 
cross-cxamination, of his method of dealing with his 
visitor of the previous night, would not edify the 
reader in the slightest. 

The married men probably know what would bo 
said to themselves in similar circumstances; the 
single men—well, they are happy in their 
ignorance : and, anyway, why should their illusions Le 
shattered ? 


“ Now, then, guv’nor, wake up. please ; wake up! 
Cawn't stand ‘ere a-listening to that toon o’ yours 
hall night !” 

Mr. Morechew awoke with a jerk and nearly kriocked 
his head against the muzzle of a nasty-looking revolver 
that was being held in that uncomfortably close 
position by a burly, beetle-browed man with a small, 
close-cropped head. 

“Wha-what’s up? What d'you want?” gasped 
Mr. Morechew, half rising from his chair. 

“Tm extremely sorry to disturb yer, guv’nor, but 
there's a little matter o' great importance wot I don’t 
like Ba undertake wivout your soopervision, so to 
speak.”’ 

“ But I-—” A 

“To speak plain an’ ’s'plicit, guv nor, I wants you 
to go hover the vallybles wiv me. Took a suddent 
fancy to acquiring of ‘em, I ’ave.” 

“This is disgraceful—outrageous !” 

“Now, come on, guv’nor; I’ve be’aved nice an’ 
gentle, an’ I ‘ave apologised most 'umble for disturbing 
of yer, ain't 1? Well, then, I don’t want to act no 
different. Be sensible an’ show me where you keeps 
the ‘ beauties,’ see?” 

“‘ Well—er—I must admit you have the advantage 
with that revolver,” said Mr. Morechew. “So if 

‘ou’ll kindly step this way, I suppose I must do my 
best for you. Mind the paint, won't you?” 

“You're very obliging, I must say, guv'nor; but 
no tricks now! No tricks!” 

“If you'll just follow me down this passage, I'll 
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Old-time Festivals that Have Fallen Into Disuse. 


WE have an extra Bank Holiday this year, 
and most of us are thankful for it. But how few 
of us ever pause to think about the holidays we 
have lost, the old-time festivals that have been 
allowed to fall into disuse ? 

Twelfth Day, for instance. 

Notso very long since people would as soon have 
thought of doing business on Christmas Day 
itself as on Twelfth Day, which, qf course, falls 
on January 6th, twelve days after Christmas. 

It was a universal holiday. Every confectioner’s 
window was entirely filled with richly decorated 
Twelfth cakes, ranging in price from several pounds 
to a few shillings, 

In London there was a Lord Mayor's procession, 
which vied in splendour with that of November 9th, 
and frequently attracted an even greater throng 
of sightseers. 


Good Queen Bess’ Day. 


At night there were revels, masques, balls, plays. 
People pelted one anotlier with egg shells filled 
with rose water, fired off rockets, lit bontires. To 
‘0 to bed before the small hours of the morning 
fillowing the great day was to proclaim one- 
self a poor, pitiful sort of chap, in the opinion of 
our lusty, pleasure-loving forefathers. 

Another forgotten anniversary is November 
17th, which for fully two hundred years at least was 
known as Queen [lizabeth’s Day, in remembrance 
of her accession in 1558. Long before daylight 
it was customary to set the church-bells ringing 
a merry peal throughout the Iength and breadth 
of the land ; and the people, thus effectually roused 


fom their slumbers, proceeded to make a day 
of it. 

In London more especially, as contemporary 
records show, people let themselves go with a 
delirious joy only equalled in recent times on 
Mafeking night. From earliest dawn till darkness 
fell the streets were filled with merrymakers, and 
the fun and frolic was continued into the night 
by a picturesque torchlight procession, which 
wended its way from Moorgate to Temple Bar, 
finishing up with a bonfire in the middle of the 
Strand. 

May Day is another dead holiday, yet it was very 
much alive within tho memory of quite a con- 
siderable number of eople, and Jess than a hundred 
ycars ago it was celebrated with sonys and dancing, 
and the crowning of the May Qucen on every village 
green in England. The May milch-cow, too, was 
to be scen, pure white with gilded horns, all ribbon 
bedecked, and attended by a bevy of buxom 
dairymaids wearing chaplets of hawthorn buds, 
The Day for Lads and Lasses. 

Four weeks later was Oak-Apple Day, 
May 29th, another general holiday, kept by all 
loyal Britons in memory of King Charles's preser- 
vation in the oak of Boscobel and his Restoration. 
This was, above all, a children’s holiday, the lads 
and lasses getting up very early, and rousing the 
laggards by blowing upon horns, in order to go into 
the woods and gather the oak-apples and green 
boughs. 

Great was the shouting and romping and 
laughter ; and the girls, if it were adewy morning, 
always bathed their faces in May-dow to make 
them fair. 

What English child now bobs for apples on 
Hallowe'en, October 31st, or what adult amongst 
us regards the old festival in any way whatsoever ? 
Here and there in the more remote districts of 
Scotland the day is still kept as a holiday; but 
the great majority of Britons go to work on that 
day, as on any other, unless, of course, it happens 
to fall on a Sunday. Yet the anniversary was 
once kept as a general holiday everywhere. 

Dancing was the principal amusement indulged 
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in, but this, curiously enough, terminated at 
nightfall, when all gathered round the fire to eat 
nuts and apples. The former were roasted in the 
ashes, or on the bars of tho grate, and various 
omens, for good or for ill, were drawn from the 
manner in which they burned. 

‘The apples used to be put in a large tub filled 
with water, on the surface of which they floated, 
and the children would be set “ bobbing * for them 
with wide-open mouths. This caused much fuo 
and laughter, for it is not easy to lay hold of an 
apple with tho teeth in such fashion, especially 
if it is a stalkless apple. 

Soe an ee 
a (entering): ‘*Do you work here, 
y 
Office Boy : “‘ Only when the governor is looking.” 
——s 

Canpip Frreyxp: “You must excuse me, 
Donald, but I must say your wife is no beauty.” 

Donald: ‘Oh, that’s of no consequence, 
I shan’t see much of her, I am so seldom at home.” 


——~ jo 
“Stranag,” murmured the editor, “that this 
anecdote of George Washington has never been in 
print before.” 
“Not at all,” explained the occasional contribu- 
tor, “I only thought of it last night.” 
—_—_— fe 
Smatt Boy: “A pound of tenpenny steak, 
please, and give it me tough.” 
Butcher: ‘* Why tough ?” 
Boy : ‘“‘ Because if it’s tender my father will eat 
it all, and I shan’t get any.” 
he 
“Parpon me,” said the haughty lady on a 
marketing expedition, ‘‘ but are these eggs fresh 
laid 2” 
“Absolutely, madam,” replied the grocer 
romptly. ‘‘ The farmer I purchased those eggs 


rom won't allow his hens to lay them any other 
way.” 
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And poor Simpkins, a seeker / 
after the beautiful in life, 
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hy doesiit 
out @ bag-coat for Chr 
mas shopping; it would 


be so handy. 


This lady wants 
an instructive 
d'very high class fou tat . 
G child, not to. exceed 44in price.[3 


sia for Fathers who 
have difficulty In carrying home 
the life-size toys now so fashionable. 
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By “BILL LANG” (William Langfranci), 
Champion Heavy-weight Boxer of Australia, who 
is now over in England, trying to arrange a Fight 

with our Best Man. 


Tne first friend I ever fought was at Broken 
Hill, in Australia, I had gone up there as a biz, 
raw youngster in 1904 to join my brother in looking 
for opa!s, and one day a pal of mine named Daly 
camo along with a sct of boxing-gloves. 

“ Have a go, Dill?” he asked laughingly. 

Now, l’d never boxed in my life, but I was a 
fairly useful football-player and keen on every kind 
6f sport, so I jumped at the chance. 

We'd hardly becn at it for about two minutes 
when Daly stopped. 

“You're too big and strong for me, Bill,” he 
gasped. ‘‘ We must put you up against O'Brien.” 

O’Brien was a strapping great Irishman who, at 
that time, was reckoned the champion of Broken 
Hill. 

About two days afterwards he was sparring with 
a chap when Daly went up to him and said: 
“ Here's a fellow who'll take you on—Langfranci’s 
brother.” 

O’Brien :ooked me over with a smite. “Come 
on, youngster,” he said. ‘* You're big enough at 
all events.” 

Knowing nothing about science, I simply went 
at him for all I was worth, and, after I had got in 
two or three “ wallops” with my right, he held up 
his hand. 

“1m not fit now,” he said, “ but I'll train and 
box you properly in about three weeks.” 

“You're in for it now, Bill,” seid my brother. 
“ He'll give you a hiding if he can.” 

Champion of Broken Hiil. 

It took a lot to hurt mo in these days, however, 
and I wasn’t frivntened. I spent the intervenin, 
time practising boxing with everyone I could, an 
when the fateful day came 1 managed to beat the 
big Irishman just as easily as before. 

ne miners, a rare good crowd, were delighted, 
and hailed me as the champion of Broken Hil 

I then began to wonder how I should get on 
against a professional, and as there was nothing 
much doing in the opal fields, I borrowed a bicycle 
from a pal, and rode the whole way down to Sydney 
— 800 miles over some of the worst roads in the 
world. 1 can tell you I was glad to get in. 

My second day in the town I came across a well- 
known boxing promoter, and introduced myself as 
the “champion of Broken Hill.’ He asked me 
round to his saloon and gave me a trial against the 
middle-weight champion of Victoria; and, on the 
sirength of my showing, fixed mo up a match o 
few days later with “Starlight,” a well-known 
black champion. 

1 was living with my father and sister at the 
time, and I didn’t dare say a word to them about 
it. They would have been horrified at the thought 
of my taking on a prize-fighter. 

Stopped by the Police. 

“ Starlight” and 1 had a rare tussle. Of course 
he knew far more about the game than I did, and 
for the first few rounds hit me when and where he 
pleased. He couldn’t hurt me, however, and after 
a bit he got tired. Then my turn came and I 
pummelled him so ensrgetfentiy that at last the 
police jumpedjin and stopped the fight. 

Since those early days 1 have fought a good 
many famous boxers, and, whatever people may sa 
about prize-fighters, I can honestly declare that 
have found them one and all jolly gocd chaps in 
their various ways. 

Of course chaffing one’s opponent in the ring, 
and trying to make him lose his temper, is part of 
the business, but boxers seldom bear any malice 
as soon as the fight is over. 

I remember that when I tackled Jack Johnson 
he tried to put me off by declining to sit down in 
his chair after the first round. 

“What for should I rest ?”” he demanded, show- 
ing his gold teeth in a huge grin, ‘I’m not tired ; 
dis hyar’s child’s play.” 

I admit that I was nettled, being still only a 
youngster, and in the second round I went for Pica 
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with such’ vigour that, as soon as “* time” was called, 
he was glad to take the despised scat. ood 

If a chap starts chaffing you. it’s a very goo 
plan to “go for him,” provided you can do it 
without losing your temper. 1 acted on this plan 
when I was boxing Tommy Burns. When he came 
up for the ninth round Tommy said to me in & 
threatening voice: ‘I’m going to knock you out 
this time, you big guy !” . 

My reply was to waltz into Tommy with such 
vigour that for the rest of the fight he maintained 
« discreet silence, for fear of stirring me Up to 
another such effort. 

Still, outside the ring, Tommy and I are the best 
of pals, and though we shall doubtless fight each 
other again before long, I fecl certain that we shall 
remain 80. 

When I Beat Fitzsimmons. 

My greatest friend, however, amongst well-known 
boxers is good old Bob Fitzsimmons. No one could 
have been more kind or pleasant than he was to 
me after I beat him in Australia ; indeed, he went 
out of his way to give me all sorts of tips, which 
have since beon extremely useful. We fought in 
the open air, beneath a blazing sun, and I remember 
Bob’s bald head was practically skinned by the 
time it was all over. 

The most amusing boxer 1 know is Jim Corbett. 
He seconded me in my recent fight against Al. 
Kauffman, and I can’t imagine a better men in this 
capawity. : 

Jim is full up with first-rate stories about his 
boxing experiences. Here is one of tho best: One 
day, shortly after he had beaten Sullivan, he 
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entered a small restaurant in a back street in New 
York. Inside sat the proprietor, a burly gentleman 
in shirt-sleeves. Now, Jim had with him a little 
pet dog, and as he entered, the proprietor rose to 
his feet. ‘ You can’t bring that dawg in here, sir,” 
he said gruffly. 

Jim, te "happened to be feeling rather mis- 
chicvous, took no notice. “ Bring me a steak, 

lease,” he said. 

“You can't have a dawg in here,” repeated tie 
proprietor loudly. oe : 

“TI don’t want a dawg,” said Jim politely. “I 
want a steak.” 

“T tell you what you want,” repeated the pro- 
prietor, with growing indignation. “You want 
your clothes made dirty. Now, are you going out, 
or am I going to throw you out ? 

“Hullo, Jim!” 

He turned up his sleeves and advanced threaten. 
ingly towards Jim. 

At that moment, as luck would have it, the door 
of the restaurant opened and in came a gentic- 
man who happened to know Corbett well. 

“Hullo, Jim,” exclaimed the newcomer. ‘‘ Hullo, 
Corbett! How are you?” 

The proprictor stopped in his_ tracks. 

“Jim!” he whispered. “Corbett! The prize- 
fighter ?” 

“That’s me,” admitted Jim, with a smile. 

An instantaneous change came over the pro. 
prictor’s countenance. “A steak, I think you sail, 
sir?” he stammered_ hurriedly. * Certainly, 
sir, certainly; and what will the little dag 
have ?”* 


£2,213 


Now Awarded 
£73 15s. FOR WINNERS. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE AND HOW TO 


MAKE THEM. 


4s. 6d. 


for TRIPLETS. 
£24 14s. IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


NAAR ARRARA™ 
EXAMPLE TRIPLETS 


(Not to be Used). 
Phrase: 


To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the three phrases 
of three words given below and add to it three additional 
words which begin with the same letters as the words of the 
phrase you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in 
any order you like, and the words you think out should have 
some bearing on the phrase selected. Itisthe three words 
you add that are called a “ Triplet.” 

The three phrases from which you are invited to make 


Pantomime Clown's 
Latest 
Example: 
Cheice Little Pus 
: Phrase : 
Tommy's Christmas Gift 
Erample : 
Troubles Churlish Gaardiaa 


Triplets are as follows: 


Pantomime Clown's Latest : Tommy's Christmas Gift : 


Hanging The Picture. 


Phrase: 
Hanging The Picture 
Ezample : 

Tries Harry's Patieace 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


RULES WITH WHIGA COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualitied. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for Gd. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a posal order for sixnence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epitor, Pearsun’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. {No other communica- 
tions must be inclosed. 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 28" 
in the top left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before 
Thursday, December 29th. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal 
order for 6d. with the entry form. ‘The 
P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., and must bo , 
crossed “& Co.’’ in the 
manner shown in this ex- 
ample. The numter must 
be written in the space pro- 
vided on the entry form, 

Where one P.O. gf higher 


Phrase 
Triplet 
Phrase 
Triplet 


ENTRY FORM. 


Now of Postal Order sissscssvesssesssecescesnenncecenseesenenseeecneaennes 


— 


this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
senders. a 

7, The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of uny attempt submitted. 

9, Ne correspondence will be antered into in connce: 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, avd competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


TRIPLETS No. 28. 


Selected scccssssscescccssecrssescnssecavecccccsceseersasesseaseseet 


PPPRTTETTTSTRCITTSTTP TT ITTeT RTT 


PPPeTIETESPTR TESTI ITTeTTTT eee eee eee ee 


value is sent to cover more than one entry 
form, the number of this P.O. must be 
written on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting 
ten per ccnt.), three-fourths will bo divided 
amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea 
will be taken into consideration. If there 
are more senders than one of a Triplet thus 
selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 


Signed 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Address 


cece ccccceereeeterceenecece cect es eneses eee senenes eres ensenes essen rereee 
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Result of Triplets No. 25 will be found on Page ill. of Red Cover. 


Try to make a sentence from these. 
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Palladium Points. 
By E. LESLIE CONROY, Its Manager. 


(Boxing Day will see the opening of the Palladium 
Theatre, built by the company of which Mr. Walter 
Gibbons ts managing director, Mr. Conroy, 
manager of the Palladium, chats here about the 
world’s newest and greutest musie¢-hall.) 

Wny are there only twenty-four hours in a 
day ? I could do with a forty-cight hour day 
at present. 

From ‘“ dewy morn,” for which read 8 a.m., till 
eve—xbout 2 a.m.—it's rush, rush, rush, a thousand 
and ono things to be seen to, hundreds of people 
to be engaged, telegrams, telephones, gentlemen 
of the Press, messenger boys—oh, it’s awful! 

J should certainly go dotty had I not such a 
splendid chief as Mr. Walter Gibbons. His is the 
real responsibility, tor I merely prepare things for 
his approval or condemnation. 

However, don’t think I am complaining. While 
it was a bit of a wrench to leave the Holborn 
Empire, where I was manager, I am naturally very 
preud and pleased to have charge of the world’s 
greatest and newest music-hall. 

The world’s greatest music-hall. That is a cold 
foct. Lot me hurl a few figures at you. The 
Palladium occupies an area of 37,000 square feet, 
and this is in one of the busiest parts of London, 
for it lies within the angle formed by the meeting 
of two world-famous thoroughfares—Regent Street 
and Oxford Streot. 


Seating Room for 5,060. 

The stage is 90 fect deep, and the proscenium 
opening 50 feet wide, which beats even Drury 
Lane or the Lyceum. ; 

Tho seating capacity is 5,000, an easy record, 
and every person, whether he be in a 5s. or a 64d. 
seat (all seats can be Looked) has an absolutely 
uninterrupted view of the stage. 

Then there is the Palm Court, where 1,000 people 
can sit down to tea or light refreshments at once. 
This is open to the public without paying for 
admission to the theatre. 

There are also dining and luncheon rooms, hair- 
dressing saloons for ladics and gentlemen, reacing- 
room, library, tape machines—in short, the Palla- 
dium is a unique combination of club, shopping 
rendezvous, and theatre. 

Naturally, the work of building it has been 
tremendous. Mr. Frank Matcham is the architect ; 
but a remarkable and pleasant feature is the fact 
that so far there has not been a singlo accident of any 
seriousness (I touch wood). I believe this con- 
stitutes a record in theatrical annals. 


“Come Off it, Fathead!” 

I, myself, however, have had one or two little 
mishaps. The other day I was standing at the 
top of the entrance steps when I was conscious of a 
sort of “sinking feeling” ; looking down [ per- 
ceived that the immense block of stone on which I 
stood was slowly descending, and cement oozing 
up round its edges. Just then a gruff voice hailed 
me with : 

“Hi, what the dickens are you doing on that 
stone ?” 

I replied that I wasn’t doing anything, and what 
was the matter with the stone ? 

“Come off it, you fathead! Come off it at once, 
you slab-sided son of a gun!” 

“ Look here,” I said, “I don’t think you know 
whe you are talking to. I’m the manager of this 
place.” 

“I don’t care who you are! I’m in charge of 
that there stone. It took me three hours to la 
it, and nobody's to go near it without my leave.” 

I was so pleased with the honest workman that 
I gave him half-a-crown. 

Well, now, it has been said that there are already 
enough music-halls in London, and that there 1s 
no room for the Palladium. Naturally, we don’t 
agree with that. 

Mr. Gibbons’ view is that there is an increasing 
demand for clean, bright, and high-class entertain- 
ments, and that our competitors cannot and do 
not feed that appetite. 

Ours will be an absolutoly first-class “ show.” 
For sixpence you will be ablctohear Grand Opera, 
while on the varicty side we shall have al the 
I stars.”” 


Five PWV. matcheboxes for the longest sentences. One attemot each. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
MATCH MYSTERIES, 


A Few Tricks to Try On Your Friends this 
Christmas. 


Everyone likes some novelty to show to friends 
at Christmas time, and here are some tricks with 
matches, or match-boxes, submitted by readers 
in our recent ‘‘ Match’? Competition, which will 
help you to mystify and amusc your companions at 
Christmas parties, 


QUITE SIMPLE WHEN YOU KNOW HOw. 

Here, for example, isa trick that puzzles many, 
but is really very simplo when you know how to 
do it. Tirst of all you bend a match in the middle 
till you almost break it in two. Then, having placed 
it across the mouth of an empty bottle, you next 
put a small coin, say, a threepenny 
bit, on this doubled up match, and 
invite your friends to get this coin 
into tho bottle without touching 
either the bottle, the match, or the 
threepenny bit. 

This little problem, however, is 
quite easy to solve. All you require 
to do is to dip your finger in a glass or bow! of 
water and allow a drop or two to fall on the angle 
of the bent match. Tho water causes the wood 
to swell, the match starts to straighten itself out, 
and as the anyle formed by the match grows wider, 
the coin suddenly slips through into the bottle, 


THE POWER OF SUCTION. 

ANoTueEr intercsting trick, for which you only 
require an empty match-box, is as follows : 

Take out the inside part of the box, turn it 
upside down on the table, and place the lid or 
outside cover on the top in the 
manner shown in the picture. 
Having done this, you ask the 
company to lift the bottom part 
without touching it. 

This also is a trick that is easil 
performed. Place your mouth call 
over the top of the outside cover, 
take a deep bieath and proceed to 
lift the top part with your mouth, holding your 
breath all the time. You will tlen find that the 
suction makes the bottom part of the match-box 
cling to the other part, so that, as you have 
pers told the company, it is lifted without 

ing touched, 


MAKING MATCHES WALK. 

Tus trick is accomplished’ with two matches. 
Make a slit about quarter of an inch down the .talk 
of one, and having cut a point on the other with 
your P.W. penknife, fix it into the 
slit on the first match so that tho 
two make a V upside down. 

Next balance the matches on tho 
edge of a table knife, which should 
be held so that the ends touch the « 
table ; and then by moving the knife 
with your hand more or less gently, you will finc 
that the matches will move along tho blade, each 
taking a step one after the other, as though they 
were a pair of legs walking. This is a trick which 
always affords greet amusement. 


FLOATS PERPENDICULARLY. 

Can you make match float in an upright 
position? Probably your 
friends don't know either. 
Show them that it can bo 
accomplished by sticking a 

small pin in the end of the match before you place 
it in the water. 


“CATCH” TRICKS. 
Some “catch” tricks which may also mystify 
our friends 
ave been 


Y CUTTING OFF THE BLACK H 


~~ 


Something About the Dreaded Society that New 
York’s Police Have Resolved to Wipe Out. 


Tae New York Polico headquarters have just 
announced their unswerving resolve to ransack 
Now York ‘until the infernal organisation of the 
Black Hand has been unearthed and exposed and 
its members disbanded.” 

This is the first official confession that the 
Black Hand, as an organisation, really exists. 

Nobody knows how the society started. For 
fong the police refused to believe that it was an 
organised secret society, declaring that it was 
merely a few scattered blackmailers who each 
adorned their letters with a stamped black hand. 
All that was definitely known about it was that 
it was usually Italians who suffered and that the 
Black-handers themselves were Italians. 

Tho socicty exists solcly for the purpose of 
extorting blackmail and ransom. One ing a small 
Italian trader who is thought to be prospering 
receives a letter, in Italian. demanding that he 
shall by a certain dato hand over a certain sum 
of money to an emissary of tho society. There is 
no signature to the letter, merely the print of a tiny 
black hand. 

If he fails to comply with this demand—and 
so thoroughly are the Italians {filled with the fear 
of the society that they usually hasten to pay the 
moncy—Ict hin prepare-for an early death. 


Caruso's Affair. 

Another of their methods for extracting money 
is to kidnap children and hold them to ransom, 
and only once have the police succeeded in rescuing 
a kidnapped victim of the Black Hand from its 
dens. This occurred only a few days azo, and the 
police aro particularly proud of their success. 

The great Caruso himself suffered a shock at the 
hands of this powerful society. Ie received the 
usual letter demanding a substantial sum, and for 
some time after he went about surrounded by a 
bodyguard of detectives. 

Even when he sang at the opera half-a-dozen 
detectives were in the chorus behind him. 

One account of the joining of a new member 
says that he first of all smears a small tiguro of his 
favourite saint with his own blood, and while this 
figuro is being burnt he repeats the oath of the 
society. 

Tho society is always ready to provide 
witnesses who are prepared to make every effort 
that perjury can do to get off an arrested brother. 


Not Known in Engiand. 

A young Italicn, who was certain he would be 
convicted of kidnapping, announced to the court 
that if light penalty would bo intlicted on him 
he would tell all ho knew. 

He was put into tho witness-box, and, having 
taken the oath, he was on the point of confessing 
everything. Before he could utter a word, however, 
he glanced across at a confederate in the dock. 
He immediately turned ghastly pale. The other 
prisoner, looking straight at him, had placed the 
forefinger of his Icft hand on each temple success- 
ively, and had then, quics as a flash, drawn his 
right hand across his throat. : 

“He has given the death signal!” tho judge 
exclaimed. From that moment not a word coul 
be extracted from the man who had professed his 
readiness to tell all. 

It is comforting to hear on good authority that 
absolutely nothing is known at Scotland Yard 
of Black Hand operations in this country. 

The detective force in this country is, too, far 
moro efficient than it is in the United States, and 
anything like the organised methods of the American 
Black-hander would never be tolerated here. 

The police service in the United States, labours 
under one great disadvantage as compared with 
our own. With every change of government 
many of the heads of the police departmeut “ go 


of the in-coming purty. 


brought to our T F M TA LK y : j 
ico out,” and their places are taken by the nominees 
gt = H * | This has sometimes 


Here is one, 
for example. : 

Take eighteen matches, break five in half, and 
make them talk. Just above is the elution, 

In another of these catches you ; 
are asked to make something green IV 
with six matches, It is done in this 2, * 
way: “ 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Titles.” 


been known to extcnd down even to the constables 
on the beat. 

This sort of arrangement does not, of course, 
make for efticiency, but those changes have not 
been so noticeable recently, and so perhaps the 
recent m:nifesto against the Black Hand may 

* be given some chance to tike effect. 


(See page 336.) 


THE CAUSE. 

“Is Mr. Spruce—er—at all given 
to—er—drink?” asked the head of 
the firm. 

“No, indeed!” replied the chief 
cashier. ‘‘He never touches a drop. a 
But what put such a suspicion into your head ? 

“ Well, There noticed that he has been late the 
last two mornings, that he looks tired, jaded, and 

enerally worn out. Perhaps some overwhelming 
amily affliction——” 

“That's just it, sir. You sce, he gave each 
of his boys a drum for a Christmas present.” 


—_- jt. ——— 

Tommy : “ Why should they tell us there is a 
Santa Claus if there isn’t ?”” 

Elsie : “ Mother and father want someone to lay 
the blamo on if we don’t got the presents we 
want.” 

— 5 

Mrs. Newed (outside poulterer’s): “ John, dear» 
do you think turkeys are good when they look so 
red about the head ?” 

Mr. Newed ; “ No, they're probably blushing to 
think what a price is asked for them.” 

—— [ee 

“Lr mo offer mysclf as a Christmas present, 
dear.”’ said young Softly. 

“T can only accept useful presents, thank you, 
Mr. Softly,” replied the sweet girl. 

ej. 


HE PAID. 

Ir was Christmas morning, and as Jones stood 
smoking on the door-step a seedy-looking indi- 
vidual, wearing a raggod suit and a red nose, came 
up the garden path and addressed him thus : 

‘“ Merry Christmas, guv’nor!” 

“Same to you, my good man,” replied Jones. 
What can I do for you ?” 

‘ “Well, guv’nor, I’ve called fer me Christmas 
ox.” 

“Hum! I don’t seem to know you. 
the dustman ?” 

“No, guv’nor, I’m the chap wot played the 
cornet larst Christmas, an’ yer told me to clear off.” 

“Oh, you played the cornet, did you?” said 
Jones in a threatening voice. ‘“ And why on earth 
should I give you a Christmas box ?” 

“ Becos I ain’t playin’ it this year, guv’nor.” 

Jones paid. 


Are you 


—— 

Mrs. Dunnit : “ How did you make your husband 
cut off his beard ?”’ 

Mrs. Stoppit : “I gave him a diamond ecarf-pin 
for a birthday present.” 

ae 

“ Papa, what is a cynic?" asked Tommy. 

“A cynic, Tommy,” replied papa. “is @ man 
who asks his wife if a reccipted bill goes with the 
present she gives him.” 

ee 

Bessie: “ That was a mean trick Jack played 
me.”’ 

Mary : “ What was it?" 

Bessie : “ He proposed on Christmas Eve so that 
the engagement-ring would do for a Christmas gift. 
And T couldn't say ‘No,’ because in that case he 
wouldn’t have given me anything.” 

— et fe 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 

A MAN strayed into a Christmas bazaar given 
for the aid of the poor and had a trying experience. 

He made several quite unnecessary purchases, 
not knowing how to refuse the captivating sales- 
women, but making a mental note that he would 
dispose of them as presents. 

At length he bought something for himself, to 
wit, a matchbox. On examining it after leaving 
tho booth he found that there was no place on 


which to strike the matches. So with the air of one Z 
determined not to be cheated, he marched back ‘ 
to the young lady of whom he had bought the box. ~ 


“There is a mistake here,” he said a trifle testily. 
"You sold me this pocket matchbox, and there is 
no place to strike the matches.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the young lady, “ you 
are quite right. I have made a mistake. That 
was intended for a stud-box and costs half-a- 
crowp more, if you please.” 

“And what did you do?” asked the sympa- 
thetic friend. 

“If you’ve ever been to a bazaar,” replied the 
other in an Son tone, “you know very well 
what I did. I paid the halfcrown, of course.” 


Guppose you were a busy man and were constantly interrupted hy callere who outstayed their welcome. 
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“NOTICE.” ; 

“Witt you have our bell repaired ? It won't 
ring,” said the tenant. 

“Very soon,” answered the landlord. “ In the 
meantime, tack a card near the button, saying, 
* Bell doesn’t ring.’ ” 

This the tenant did, and as the bay passed 
without tho use of the bell, he added as follows: 

“ Windows and doors don’t fit.” 

“Taps don’t shut water off.” : 

“* Water won't run from the bath.” 

“ Stairs have no railings.” 

These brought the Alaris disagreement to & 
climax, and the tenant moved. é 


—» 3 —— 


Customer : “ What Christmas presents do women 
buy their husbands as a rule?” 


Shopman; “Things we can’t sell any other" 


time!” 
——_-2 { -—_— 

Madge : “‘ What do you think of Mr. Welling, 
Olive?” 

Olive : “He seems to be a very agreeable young 
man.” 

“ Well, I didn’t like him a bit.” 

“Why not?” 

“We must have stood under the mistlctoe 
pope for over five minutes this evening, and he 
didn’t—well, he didn’t, that’s all!” 


——_ =—* j-e—__— 


HIS CHOICE. 

Farmer Hopce was of the good, old-fashioned 
school, and he always gave a feast to his hands at 
Christ mas time. 

It was Christmas time, and the feast was about 
to commence, 

Giles was the oldest hand, and the hostess, with 
beaming cordiality, motioned him to the seat by 
her right hand. But Giles remained silently 
unresponsive. 

“Come,” said the hostess, “don’t be bashful, 
Mr. Giles ’—he was just Giles on ordin occa- 
sions—‘‘ you’ve a right to the place of honour, 
you know.” 

Giles deliberated 8 moment, then spoke. 

“Thank you kindly, Mrs. Hodge,” he said, ‘ but 
if it’s all the same to you, I'd rather sit opposite 
this pudden!” 

aon fe ee 


IN CRACKER LAND. 


> ; 


| Cheeky Bon Bon: “Hallo, funny face! How are 
ou 


v 

| _ Bullying Brother: “Not so much of it. If you 
give me any more of your impudence I'll give you 
a punch in the motto.” 


F CHRISTMAS FuN: 


WeEEK EXDIXG 
Dec. 29, 1910. 
HIS PRESENT. 

Wren s woman forms a habit it is o 
mere waste of time for her husband to 
try to break her of it. 

Well knowing his wife’s disposition 
to make him a present regularly at 
Christmas, a man who likewise realised the absolute 
necessity of economy in his household, said to his 
wife: 

“This year you must not make me a Christmas 
present, I insist. It would be absurd to do so when 
we are so hard up. I warn you that if you do 
I shall burn whatever you buy. ” 

So the wife thought things over. She could not 
bear the idea of Being deprived of her annual 
pleasure. 

Therefore she gathered together her savings and 
bought for her beloved as a Christmas present a 
whole ton of coal. 

Mrs. Hay : “ 1s your daughter happily marricd ?” 

Mrs. Bee : “ Thank goodness, yes! Her husband 
fs scared to death of her.” 

——_2f.—__—_ 

“ Witt you carve, Mr. Brown 2?” asked the land- 

lady as she set the turkey on the boarding-house 


table. 
“No, thank you.” replied the facetious boarder ; 


“Jet Mr. Grind. He is a stonecutter ! ” 

Jack : * Excuse me, but do you think it right to 
buy a two-guinea Christmas — when you owe 
your landlady over ten pounds ? 

Tom: “ Well, I think so. You see this present 
is for my landlady.” 

——— 
ACCORDING TO RULES. 

Ir was Christmas Eve, and the football party 
were returning from a match many miles from 
home. On the train arriving at a certain station, 
where tickets were collected, one of the team dis- 
covered that he had lost his return “ half.” 

He paid his fare under protest, and made a 
few sarcastic observations at the ticket collector's 
expense. 

‘Come, come,” said the collector good 
humouredly, “ as a footballer you should be the first 
to acknowledge that I have done rightly.” 

“ How's that 2?” hotly retorted the other. 

“Well, since I couldn't take your * pass,’ it 
was the correct thing to charge the ‘half back,’ 
wasn't it?” 

Then the player paid in the true Christmas 
spirit. 


et § 

Daisy : “ They say if you hang a wish-bone over 
the door on Christmas Day you will marry the first 
man who walks under it.” 

Alice: “ That’s all nonsense! I tried it once, 
and the first man who came through the door was 


Pris poor as a church mouse.” 


EI TU s . 
me o 


—_— ~~ fo 
Bhall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? 

Sid (who has been trying to open the larder 
door): “It’s no good, Tom, not one of the keys 
will fit.” 

Tommy : “ Well, then, sll we can do now is to 
wait until mamma comes home, and ask her for 
something for being good boys.”’ 

TRAGIC, 

Tne two brothers had been apart for years, but 
Jack had contrived to return from the colonics 
in time for the family re-union at Christmas. 

After the dinner, which was of such a kind as to 
make the wanderer realise that there is indecd 
“ no place like home,” Jack drew his brother aside, 
and over a big cigar produced a photograph and 
said somewhat sheopishly : 

“You see that group? You see that little girl 
in the front row? Well, it's on her account that 
I’ve come home. Man, she’s perfect. Her face 
has been before me in all my wanderings, and I 
determined that I would make a fortune and then 
come home and lay it at her feet. Yes, I know 
it was an odd fancy to take, but there—I’m like 
that. And now that I’ve made the money I've 
come to you to help me find her.” 

“My dear old fellow,” said Fred kindly, ‘‘ don’t 
take it to heart ; but——” 

“ She’s married ?” 

“It's not that. But that is a photo of young 
Tom Mason. He’s a member a our amateur 
dramatic club; and when that was taken he was 
filling a gap by taking a girl’s part.” , 


a 
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u The Vengeance of Zacky. 


Driven fon Home | 


THE GREATEST SERIAL ROMANCE EVER WRITTEN. 


PROLOGUE. 


' John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falis in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
3 at the rectory, and they are married. Seven 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
litle girl, Mimi, It ts the anniversary of their wedding. 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
a merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping. : én 5 : 7 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar's wife. 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
its brief existence and seen tt carried to the grave. 

“ What do you want?” Betty falters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the 
safe. 
rate Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, erceps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a biack-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘‘ Daddy,” she cries, 
“ what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands, 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 


THIRTEEN years have Dr since that terrible 
pight at the vicarage. Mimi Hume is engaged to 
David Inglis, a journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi's idol even in 
those days. . 

After obtaining the vicar’s consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his flat at 133, 
Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phebe, 
the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. He tells her of bis 
engagement to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

Madame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
scene from the flat opposite. Wealth and_ flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle see that 
ho bears in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi's 
mother, Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features. David has found her in 
the area of an empty house; also a bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled ‘40 Bewlay Street,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this 
P.C, Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phoebe's 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in 40 Bewlay 
Street, and, seeing a light in Davids flat, has calied 
with Inspector Tibbutts to make inquirics. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his shirt-front, and the handkerchief and key 
which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 

Gideon Lang, Rupert’s father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, sonia the news to Pheebe. Though she is 
shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature 
asserts itself. She plans to regain David's love and 
to punish Mimi. 

t the inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
night of the murder, until after midnight. 

e day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
about one of his workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise 
py Hume. Lang trics to extract her address, but 
ails. 

That same night John Hume, who has come up 
with Mimi for the inquest, sees his wife—the first time 
for thirteen years. 

Dressed in rags, Betty eludes her husband, but she 
eannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
and spy. Louis Death follows her into an cmpty house, 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is bleeding 
to death. The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty's son, 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now he is 
wanted by the police. Louis Death promises to save 
his life and keep Betty’s secret. 

Mimi Hume is overwhelmed with grief after the 
inquest. She disobeys tho vicar’s orders that she is 
never to see David again, and goes to his flat. 


Could you devise a neat text to hang up that would bu 


There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 

@ blackmailer threatens to tell bow David’ is 
screening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 

To obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father's safe, and after mid. 
mene steals from the house to post them to Madame 

Tayle. 

_Passin Thatcher’s Farm, a little place near the 
village, she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi's aid. She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang's sitting-room. He has removed her shoe 
and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouscs the household. 
It is nearly two o'clock in the morning. Her scream 
also awakens Zacky, a drunken ne'er-do-well, who is 
sleeping in a barn. 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he has just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to the farm. 

Mimi js in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a pencils tale, posing as a hero. He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for 
Anne Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her 
earenions lis cousin sends Peggy as a substi- 
ute. 

Peggy is a bright, delightful girl, She sces Mimi's 
ailment at a glance and sets herself to right things. 

When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she 
never wishes to see him again. 

It is a forgery put in the envelope in place of 
another by Madame Frayle, acting as Lang’s agent. 
Madame Frayle has stolen the genuine letter trom 
Mrs. Wex, Dnvid's landlady. 

And at that moment the blackmailer is on her way 
to her grocer's to cash one of Mimi's notes. Rupert 
Pang has posted the letter. The note is a counterfeit. 

hile Madame Frayle is out P.C. Jarvis calls on 
Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forced letter 
to David, and suspects tho blackmailer of foul play. 

Meanwhile, David goes to thank the scheming 
Pheebe for her noble self-sacrifice, and believing that 
Mimi no longer loves him, offers to marry her. 

At Hallard’s Cross, when the Vicar finds that his 
notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses 
Zacky. 

To save Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the 
culprit. John Hume’s manhood seems to desert 
him: “Go, go,” he cries. “ Never darken my doors 
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Peacy Fossatt had been hovering outside the 
garden close to the study windows. She had heard 
all John Hume said. It was all she could do to restrain 
herself from rushing in and silencing him. 

She waited untif she saw Mimi's figure silhouetted 

between the French windows ; sho ran to her side as 
she stumbled across the gravel path, and, catching her 
in her arms, half carricd, half led her to the drawing- 
room. 
“It's all right!” she cried in her usual cheery 
voice. ‘Uncle's gone potty for the moment. You 
mustn’t take any notice of what he said—he doesn’t 
know himself.” : 

Mimi was rocking hersclf to and fro, her face hidden 
between her hands: ‘‘ Aly daughter a thief. . . My 

fe an—— 
us Potty, my dear, potty! We all of us go potty at 
moments,” Peggy interrupted quickly. ‘* Now, don't 
you move from that spot until I've seen Uncle John, 
given him a dose of Peggy Fossall ‘Tonic, and brought 
Hien to his senses.” 

She looked at the pathetic little figure on tho sofa 
swaying to and fro. and thero wore tears in her cycs. 
She stooped forward as if to tako her in her arms and 
comfort her, then checked herself. It was not the 
moment for sentiment, there was no timo for it. 
John Hume was raging up and down his study, alone. 
His God had deserted him ; he had driven out his only 
child, the last link binding him to human nature, to 
human love. 5 eae sits 

He felt an almost insane exaltation in his uttcr lone- 
liness. He looked round tke little study, empty now, 
but where he had worked and dreamed for so many 
years. Many a good fight had been fought there, 


stle vour callers without insulting them ? 


many wonderful dreams had been dreamed. Doomed 
to failure all. 

He laughed loudly as he tramped to and fro, the 
veins knotted on his forehead, the nails of his tingcra 
biting into his flesh. The last fight ; the last dream ; 
he would never dare hold up his head again, nor look 
into the face of man or woman. 

* Now, then, uncle, you have cach had your innings, 
I want mine.” The French windows snapped as 
Peggy shut them behind her. 

Tho vicar swung round and stared at her. For the 
last few moments he had forgotten her existence. 

‘“ Leave me, Peggy, I can’t sce you.” 

“Then you'd better put on your glasses, unclo, for 

‘ou have got to see me and you've got to hear me. 
heard you, all you said to Mimi, and I'm sorry— 
so sorry.” 

The vicar continued to tramp up and down ; Peggy's 
presence acted as a counter-irritant. He was alone ia 
the world—so he wanted to be left alone. 

At last he said so in his miscry and anguish, blustcr- 
ug. like a child. 

ut Peggy had hardened her kind and clever little 
heart. She refused to fecl the Icast sympathy for 
Mimi's father. She watched him as he raged about 
with a cynical smile. 

‘*You must be potty.” she said at last using her 
favourite expression. “If I didn’t believe that, I'd 
never break bread in your house again, never speak 
to you a 

John Hume halted before her, quivering from head 
to foot ; Peggy gently pushed him aside. 

* Beforo we talk, hadn’t we better straighten things 
ig bit? You know you're the kind of man, uncle, 
who flatters himself that his house is always in order ; 
superficially, perbaps it is—books and papers and so 
forth allin their places. Mentally, yours is the untidiest 
house I’ve ever met. Half the time you don’t know 
what you want or where you want it.” 

On tho floor by the side of the table lav Hume's 
small black bag. Peggy picked it up, placed it on the 
desk and opened it. Then she glanced through the 
accounts Hume had been doing, neatly folded them 
up and put them in the bag. 

“ Altogether you are going to pay into the bank 
thirteen pounds seven and fourpence halfpenny. Is 
that correct ?” 

John Hume's lips refused to make any reply. 

Peggy picked up Mimi's two tive-pound notes 
which had been placed under the paper-weight, put 
them into the bag, then she counted the money in tho 
cash-box ; it exactly totalled three pounds seven and 
fourpence halfpenny. She made a small paper parcel 
of it and also dropped it into the bag, then replaced the 
cash-box in the safe and gave John Hume the keys. 

“ Now, then, directly after lunch the three of us will 
go to the bank together, but first of all you've got to 
apologise to Mimi.’ 

Still John Hume was silent. Peggy’s voico had 
suddenly lost its light, bantering tone; sho spoko 
with weight and dignity : 

“ Sit down, uncle—please, sit down.” 

She had to ask him twice before he complied, and 
then she dropped on to her knees at his feet. Sho 
did not touch him, her hands lav folded together in her 
lap, but she kept her eyes on his face, forcing him to 
mect her gaze. 

‘Do you know what you said to Mimi just now ? 
Do you know what you called her, uncle? . . . 
Well, we weren’t particular down Whitcchapel way 
when I worked at the London Hospital, I’ve scen 
sights that would make your blood creep and heard 
things said that would make your hair stand on end, 
John Hume. But what you said just now is about as 
bad as anything I've ever heard—because there's no 
excuse for you.” 

Ho passed his hand across his forehead. “ What 
did I say 2” 

Slowly and deliberately she repeated his words: 
“And you said that to Mimi. your daughter, whoso 
innocence and purity you've always made such a fuss 
about! Well, you've successfully smirched both now, 
haven't you? All these years. ever sincc she was a 
tiny tot, she’s lived with and clung to an ideal. Her 
Mother. An idol, if you like, representing all that's 
beautiful and true. You have torn that idol down, 
there's nothing left to her—nothing at all. She lics 
with her soul maimed and blecding in the next room. 
A thief, you said, and her mother an adulteress. . . . 
You!” 

She sprang to her fect bending over him condemn- 
ingly. “What are you, John Hume? A thief, indeed, 
for you have robbee. each human heart, with which 
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yours has come in contact, of love and joy. You have 
set yourself abovo the religion you teach. ‘ Judge not,’ 
you preached—and you have judged. ‘ Forgive us our 
trespvases’ you prayed, and you have never forgiven 
or forgotten. * He that ts without sin let him cast the 
first stone.’ Were you not tbo first to cast a stone at 
Aunt Betty, your wife, uncle. the first to cast a stone 
at David Inglis, and now at Mimi, guilty of some 
childish mistake ?” 

The vicar raiscd his hand protestingly, but Peggy 
refused to hecd it. 

“T’'m much too young to be talking like this, aren't 
I, uncle? But I’m old in the ways of the world, 
I’ve seen so much ein and suffering, and it all comes 


cart, obtained her ticket, and when the train arrived 
saw her safely into an empty third-class compartment. 
To use Peggy's expression, Zacky had gone potty no. 
He insulted everybody who got in the way, passengers 
and officials alike. Without the least hesitation hy 
commandeered newspapers and magazines from tho 
bookstall and hurled them through the window at 
Mimi's feet as the train started. 

“Gawd bless you,” he cried, hanging on to the 
window in imminent danger of his life, “ you're 9 
bloomin’ sportsman, you and Miss Peggy are the onl 
ones in the bloomin’ village. Good luck to you.” 

He started trying to whistle a few bars from the 
Mareeillaise until the guard seized him by tho nane of 
the neck and flung him off 


follow and find her. Help me, Pe; —which way ? 
Where do you think—the station 7 He pulled out 
his watch as he hurried throng the drive. There's 
a midday train to London; uf we get a lift we might 
just catch it. Or we could telegraph up the line to 
stop her.” 

“You go to the station, then,” Peggy, the practical, 
simmentel “I'll scoot off to the village and telegraph 
to Oxford, Didcot, Reading, and Paddington. She 
can’t get far with that ankle. And remember, if you 
find her, uncle, don't give her a sermon—give her 


love!” 
s s s s es s 
Mimi had been too dazed to realise poo but 
om home. 


from one thing—lack of love aad understanding. Oh, | tho fact that her father had turned her out /Risaos ai 
people won only love one another, instead of | A thief he had said, and her mother an—— fet cdl deri he! ge a pon pin : 
She held ber hands tightly to ber ears to shut o' ne helf-crown Wks tll aalely fn, his 


chattering about it! 

She was kneeling at his feet, again now, her arms 
about him. ‘Oh, uncle, won't you try and thaw 
before it’s too late? Try, try, try! It's so_casy 
really, and so beautiful when you've succeeded. Love, 
uncle, love every human thing good aud bad, wise and 
foolish, ugly and beautiful. Just for a few days and 
weeks stop preaching Christianity and start living it— 
start right away now, uncle, it’s not too late to repent” 
—P could not resist a little ripple of laughter 
then—" go to Mimi before it’s too late and ask hor to 
“a you.” 

‘hat brought John Hume to hie feet. “Ask my 
daughter to forgive me?” 

“Yes, for what you've said to her, and what you've 
aid about her mother. If you don’t she'll leave your 
house, she'll run away to London to join that vast 
army of lonely, loveless women w!ioso footsteps echo 
day and night: from the stone pavements and the 
wooden roads. You'll nover see her again, or when vou 
do it will be when it’s too late and your heart will be 
sick with shame and terror.” 

John Hume’s face was still grey like the face of a 
dead man ; his eyes still stared into space. For Peggy 
had slowly conjured up a vision. The sweat rolled 
down his face in great drops, his hands were moist and 
clammy. He was looking into — mirror at his own 
reflection ; yet he did not recogni himself. 

Was it true what this child said? Had he been 
living « lie all these years, preaching love, practising 


opposite. Peggy 
pocket. He shrieked to the ostler : ‘‘ Give the bloomiu’ 


forse a drink.” Then he rolled into the public ber. 

When he reappeared there was only sixpence in his 
ket, but in his heart there was power and glory, and 
his brain flames. 

Somehow or other he clambered into his seat, and 
looked for the whip, but it had disappeared, so he seized 
~ small Hovis loaf and hurled it at the horse's ribs, 
The grey started off at a ee pace for home. 

“Get on, Napoleum. This means—hic—means St. 
hic—Helena for one of us. Get on.” 

The horse, being the more sober of the two, was the 
first to notice a strange black figure hurrying down the 
country lane, bare headed, rushing towards them ze 
they rushed towards him. 

‘Then Zacky siw the frantic vicar, and recognising 
his enemy the parson he started, and turncd a somer- 
sault backwards Soe lam 7 the reins which he 

i tightly steadi im. He gripped them sv 
a 4 to pall the horse up on to his haunckic: 

Before he realised what was happening, John liume 
was clambering into the cart. 

Seeing the prospect of further fun momentarily 
sobered Zacky. Deo nng the reins he bent down, 
picked up a few stray loaves of bread, and waited unul 


the n had seated himself. 
Pe 


the sound of that awful word. What did it moan? 
What had her father said ? 

“ Never let me see your face again!” She staggered 
to her feet and limped to the French windows, and, 
almost falling, clung to them for support. Where 
could she go, and how ? 

To David? But was he free? She had not seen 
e morning paper yet, and the papers were in her 
father’s study. 

The thrush singing at the bottom of the garden 
mocked her. Through tho rose-bushes against the 
green of the field opposite she saw something bobbin, 
up and down, something that resembled a man. Wit 
the aid of her stick she limped across the path on to 
the lawn. She beckoned w him, and when he saw 
her he came. He kept his eyes averted, hanging his 
head as if he were ashamed. 5 

“Zacky, you must help me now. I’ve got to 
away atonce. Can you go to the village, get me 4 cab. 
a Sa anything in which to drive me to the station ? ; 

ky’s fingers plucked nervously at his dirty coat. 
“You're going? You're right, miss. This ain’t no 
‘ome for you. Yus, I’ll ’elp you—I've got the chair 
down there still—be quicker if I was to push you all 
the way to the station than go to the village and back. 
Besides, we might pick up with a lift on the way. 
I'll wait for you at the bottom of the drive.” 

Mimi turned back to the house, climbed painfully to 
her bedroom, commenced quickly to put a few atin 
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you—to drive me quickly to the station— 
there’s not a moment to bo lost. You shall be well 


hate, admonishing others to forgiveness, while in his | into her dressing-bag. There was no time to rewarded a man. It’s a matter of the utmost 
own heart he treasured the wrongs done to him by | properly, a fow necessities, that was all. import.” Then, as Zacky raised himself, John Hume 
others ? photographs, and the little packet carefully locked away recognised him. 


Zacky chuckled, the first loaf of bread caught the 
horse behind the ears, a eecond caught him where 
the vertebra column ends and the tail commences; 
the fourth was never dispatched, for the animal was 
galloping os hard as he could lay his feet to the ground 
towards Hallard’s Cross, and Zacky was at the back 
of the cart struggling with a burst bag of flour. 

But he was deal enough to enjoy the humour of 
the situation. He regained his balance sufficiently 
to get on to his knees, the reins, and steer Napolcon 
in his wild career. 

John Hume was clinging to the seat his daughter had 
lately occupied. “My child,” he gasped at last, 
“ Zacky, you scoundrel—no, I apologise, wo ail are 
liable to make mistakes. My daughter, answer tc, 
I oye you, have you seen her—whcere has she gone * ° 

Zacky was wondering vaguely how much this little 
trip would cost him—thirty bob or threo wecks? 
Perhaps without an option. 

“T hates you, parson—but a daughter's a daughter, 
just as a wifo’s a wife!—what? What'll you give 
me if I tell you?” 

Instinctively John Hume knew that this man hal 
helped Mimi to escape, had driven her away, perhe;3 
to the railway station, perhaps to some cottage in the 
village. ‘“ Anything,” he answored desperately. 
“anything you ask—only tell me, man, teil me 


which contained certain papers and documents, 

and the card which she felt related to the mother she had 

lost so long, but never fae igor card, thirteen 
ears old, ing the name and address of Mrs. 
lowle, midwife, and a grimy finger-print. 

In less than ten minutes she was limping down the 
drive, fearful lest the servants saw her and suspected. 
She reached the gates breathlessly. Zacky was there, 
but she did not seo his chair. He was holding the 
horse attached to the baker’s cart. 

“Ere you are, miss, op in quick. I’ve got the very 
thing for you.” 

The step was a high one. “ Now, then, Napofeon, 
atand still!’’ Zacky cried, admonishing the horse. 

He stepped to Mimi’s side, lifted her in his arms, 
and placed her in the cart. Then, before she could 
realise his intention, be had clambered up beside her, 
elas the horse a sharp cut with the whip, and was 

iving rapidly and recklessly down the lane in the 
dircction of the station. 

The drive to the railway station was surely the 
maddest, wildest drive woman had ever taken. 
Between delivering and returning for the bath-chair 
Zacky had only found time to swallow a comparatively 
small amount of drink, enough to make him feol that 
life would be really worth living if only the path through 
it were lined with beer areata: 

Zacky’s idea of handling the ribbons was primitive. 
Yet cither he was a remarkably clever whip or the 
horse was a remarkably clever horse ; or possibly man 
and beast understood one another perfectly. As it 
happened the horso had a reputation in Hallard’s Cross 
nearly as bad as Zacky’s; a bad tempered brute with 
nearly every vico to which horseflesh is prone. 
Perhaps he recognised a kindred spirit in Zacky. 

Anyway, the railway station was safely reached some 
five minutes before the train was due. A sleepy porter 
came out and stared as Zacky threw the reins across 
the horse’s back and jumped to the ground. Then, as 
the porter recognised the vicar’s daughter, his jaws 
dropped and he continued to stare. 

“Now, then, thick-’ead, wike up,” orled Zacky, 
addressing the porter. 

This particular porter had obtained his job through 
the kindness of the Reverend John Hume. He was a 
total abstainer; a bit of blue ribbon protruded from 
his coat now ; Zacky saw it and deftly manceuvring, 
caught him a smart kick in the place his mothor had 
been wont to practise upon years ago. 

“Wike up,” Zacky repeated, dancing around him. 
““ Tike tho lidy’s luggage, put it into a first-class com- 
partment for London.” 

“Third, Zacky.” Mimi had already twice counted 
the little money that was left her; when she paid for 
her ticket little would remain. 

“A first-class third,” Zacky continued. 

Between them they got Mimi out of the baker's 


A cool, soft hand nestled against his palm. 

“ Come, uncle, before it’s too late. She is all you 
have left, your little Mimi, and you are all she has.” 

“ Qut of the mouths of babes anct sucklings "—John 
Hume rested his hand on Peggy’s shoulder, bending 
down until his grey, haggard faco was close to hers. 

“You're right,” he whispered hoarsely. . . . 
“I wonder Who sent you here, my deart I 
wonder——” 

A big tear splashed on to the girl’s cool hand. 

That was more than she could bear. She flung her 
arms around his neck. 

“ Uncle, dear uncle, it’s all right. Werall say things 
we don’t mean, and do things we don’t intend. We're 
all miserable sinners, and we all want to be blessed 
angels—that’s what makes life so jolly fascinating, 
though. So long as we keep to being human. Now 
come slong to Mimi quickly, your tears and your 
kisses will make her happier than anything else has 
ever dons. Quickly, uncle, eee al 

She flung open the study door ; Hume was stumbling 
like an old man, soragely Sushi’ the tears from his 
eyes with the back of hishand. He never remembered 

being 80 weak before. Holding his hand in hers 
Peggy dragged him into the drawing-room. 

t was empty ! 

Peggy dashed across the room and peered Into the 
garden, then back to the vicar’s side. 

“She’s gone upstairs to her room. Oh, yeas, she 
hobbles quite nicely now, come along.” 

She dragged him upstairs along the corridor to 
Mimi’s room; she pushed open the door without 
knocking ; ceremony did not matter now; nothin 
mattered—except to quiet her fears and seo father an 
daughter in one another's arms. 

But the bedroom was apes too. 

They stood staring at each other speechless for a 
minute. For the room was terribly empty. 

Some photographs were missing from the mantel- 
shelf; only tho mirror stood on the dressing-table ; 
the pink nightdress case was missing from the head of 
- ante and a pair of little pink shoes and—and lots 
of things. 

The Pr was dreadfully empty. It told Peggy and 
John Hume what had happened as sympathetically as 
it could. 

A sudden flood of anger swept over Peggy. 

** You're too late, she’s gone,” she said brutally. 

The vicar pressed his hand to his forehead. 

‘Gone ? - Where?” 

Peggy shru; her shoulders. 

* Where? Who knows ?—where you sent her, where 
you.sent her mother.” 

John Hung was suddenly galvanised to action; 
he seized Peggy. Ho shook her. He dragged her 
downstairs into the hail. 

“She can’t have gone yet, not far. We must 


quic’ yy." 

Zacky wallowed quickly. “Somethink on 
account.” 

The vicar would have miele himself bare at tht 
moment to save and regain his child. Ho thrust hi: 
hand into his pocket and pullcd out all the money he 
had, a handful of silver, and held it out to Zacky. 

They were approaching the cross roads; never had 
the flames burnt so brightly in Zacky's brain; his 
dreams had come true. Here was wealth, here was 
revenge. Hea gentleman, a hero. He flung another 
loaf of bread at Napoleon’s head, and gave a violcut 
jerk with the right rein. 

And the cart spun round on one wheel. Napoleon, 
with the bit between his teeth, galloped up the narrow 
lane which led to the common. 

“Your daughter,” Zacky chanted to the tune of 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave,” “ your daughter went 
off in this direction by motor-car with a young man-— 
not the blighter from Thatcher's farm. It wero & 

werful big motor, too, eccentric lamps—acro tyres. 

e shall catch ’em, Parson, at this rate. Look out, 
she bumps! What ho, Napoleum!” 

The reins slipped from his fingers. Tho Oxford 
brown ale had done its work. He gripped one of the 
loaves and stood bolt upright, faking aim. He 
suddenly saw six ears on Napoboa'd head. 

“It’s the devil!’ he roared. ‘Look at ‘is ears, 
Parson! I’ll ’ave ’em off—biff!” 

(Continued on page 330.) 
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I put a vital question 
to every father « mother 


Have you fully equipped your boy or 
girl for a good position in life ?_ Are they 
competent to get and to hold a position 
with a good salary that offers prospects 
of better things to come? In short, are 
they so well prepared for the future that 
you can do nothing more for them ? 


The school education is not enough 
to-day. They need more if they are to 
rise above the rank and file. A com- 
paratively small expense in specialised 
training will ensure them permanent 
appointments at good salaries in The 
Civil Service or in Business. 


By giving them this training and allow- 
ing us to place them into these splendid 


positions, you will insure them against 
poverty and unemployment for life. Not 
only that, but it costs nothing, because they 
soon gain back the cost of the fee paid. 


Enrol them for the New Year by Day 
or Evening Classes, or by Post Direct 
to the Home. By enrolling them on 
Jan. 2nd or 9 following days you can save 
5 per cent. of the fee. 


Over 50,000 students have already 
been placed into good positions. Let us 
do the same for your boy or girl. 


It will cost you nothing to write for 
our Free Illustrated Guide to the Civil 
Service No. 36, or Free Illustrated Guide 
to Business No. 37. Write to-day. 


ata COLLEGE nn 


The Civil Service « Business University of London. 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDON ,W. C 
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Zacky and his loaf of bread shot head foremost into 
the ditch, and the Reverend John Hume and the horse 
and car: with tho loaves of bread careered wildly over 
the desolate common. Only here and there in the 
roadway a mangled loaf of bread lay to show the way 
they had gone. 

But Zacky, in the ditch. clasping the half-quar‘era 
loaf tightly to his breast, coatinucd to sing in spite of a 
broken head and a bleeding nose. For at last he was 
a real hero and a gentleman. 

He had scrved, and saved, a lady. 

* * * * * s 

And the lady he had saved was being carried at the 
rate of forty miles an hour to London—to that great 
city to join that vast army of lonely women whose 
footsteps echo day and night on the stone pavements 
and the wooden roads. 

At the first stop several people had entered the 
compartment; the men looked at her approvingly, 
the women stared at her disapprovingly. 

Mimi picked up Zacky’s papers pretending to read. 
But heart and brain were Loth in a whirl. 

She did not regret running away, but now the step 
was taken she owned she was frightened. 

Frightened at the awful loncliness—even the loneli- 
ness of the third-class compartment. She felt more 
than lonely—like a flower cut off from its root, a rose 
severed from the bush. She had nothing or no one 
belonging to her. A bit of driftwood floating down 
the great river towards the vast, unknown ocean. 

And in her purse were three or four shillings, and 
in London were six million people— 
and David! 

At that thought tears dimmed her 
eyes. She dashed them angrily away ; 
it was no time for weakness. David 
—she refused to doubt him, yet if only 
she could be quite, quite sure, if only 
he had written! She just wanted to 
hear from him—by word or in 
writing—that Phoebe’s story was a 
lic. 
She threw down one paper and 

icked up another: THe Mornixc 

ERALD. She forced hersclf to read. 
Thoughts were either dangerous or 
terrifying. : 

“ Phe General Election "— “ Colliery 
Disaster “—twice she read the tragic 
tale without its conveying any meaning 
to her brain. She turned the page. 

“The Osborne Case’ — * The 
Bewlay Street Murder——” 

Her cyes roved on, then stopped 
and turnad back. “The Bewlay 
Street Murder!” Her body stiffened, 
she bent down and read again, fear- 
fully, eagerly. 

“Discharge of the Prisoncr ; Scene 
in Court !—By our Special Corre- 
spondent.”’ 

She read quickly. David had been 
discharged on the previous day, then ; 
he was free, he was safe. He would 
have received her note ! 

The Special Correspondent described 
how he looked, his movements, his 
actions, directly after he was released. 
‘le went straight to Bewlay Street to 
his rooms. Of course ! 

Mimi wassmiling. He had received 


her letter then—and not answered it! At least, his 


answer might be on its way to the Vicarage. And 
yet— 
Mimi was making desperate calculations. If David 


had written, his Ictter should have come by the firat 


post. 

The smile fled. She read on. The Special Corre- 
r sagcioe had eer been playing private detective. 

e had traced David Inglis from few lay Street to 
Phoebe Kenyon’s house ! 

The first visit he paid after his rclease was to the 
woman who had saved him, the woman who had risked 
her honour in order to clear his name. 

The newspaper fell from Mimi's hand. 

In her face now there was a look of her father. Her 
face was as grey as his had bcen, her eyes, like the eyes 
of the dead, staring stupidly at nothing. And her 
pretty lips had disappeared in a thin, hard line. 

The train slowly rolled through lines of grey, 
squalid houses into grey Paddington Station. T 
door of the compartment flew open. London waited 
to greet Mimi. 

ndon, with its six million inhabitants—and David 
—her lover no longer ? 

But her faith was not killed quite. It was fighting 
to live. Even now, though no letter had reached her 
by the first post, though his first visit had been to 
Pheehe, there might be some reasonable explanation. 
It might be that that splendid young man had failed 
to give her note to Mrs. Wex. 

imi, grasving her bag. limped to the platform. 
She would go to Bewlay Street—to David. 
She was just raising her hand to signal a cab when 
someone at her elbow gave a jerky bark of a cough. 
She turned to find herself facing Colouel Kenyon. 
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ised his hat, jammed his eyeglass home, and blew 
his sae violently in order to hide feelings conjured up 
by the expression oa Mimi's face. aw 

“How are you? No idea you were—ah !—in town, 
Miss Hume. Decent weather—how's the vicar * 
Come to meet a pal—saw service together in India— 
but don’t sce any signs of him, confound him. Uke I 
put you into a cab, or anything? No. How's the 
ankle? Read somcthing ’—he blew his nose ugain— 
“that is to say, beant something—confounded rag 
of a paper. Deuced shame—demmed good horse- 
whippin’ for the editor. Saw poor little Phoebe 
yesterday—good plucked ’un—of course, it won't be 
made public yet—poor old Durward—only just laid 
him to rest, don't you know—but——" 

“What ?”” asked Mimi. . . 

“Inglis is going to do the only thing—the right 
thing. It was fixed up—the question popped—put 

esterday. I—er—tumbled in on top of them. 
ainful scene—hullo, there's my pal. Half-a-minute, 
old chap. This is—er—Miss Hume. Let me intro- 
duce you, Major Bagshott. Miss Hume's had a nasty 
twist to her ankle. Let me fix you up witha taxi!” | 

He took her dressing-bag. tucked her arm in his 
own, and helped her towards a cab. Her face was 
expressionless. 

“Thanks,” she whispered as he opened the door for 
her. “Then .I understand "—her voice was as 
expressionless as her face—‘‘ that when conventional 
decency permits Mr. Inglis——" 


“Date not fixed!” barked the Coloncl. ‘ Period 


of mourning, and so on—poor old Durward—makes 
me feel beastly sick—same time, Inglis has played the 


game 

He cleared his throat, and blew a trumpet-blast 
with his handkerchief to his nose. Confound it all. 
He was always ee ee foot into it. Poor little 
girl—this parson's daughter! Shocking rough on her! 

“Where shall I tell the fellow to drivo you to?” 
he asked. 

‘* Anywhere. No—Regent's Circus!” 

Mimi hardly knew what she was saying. Nothing 
mattered now. 

The taxicab buzzed away. bearing Mimi into the 
heart of London with its six million inhabitants. 

Now she knew why David had never written—- 
why no letter had reached her by the first post. In 
the note he had never received she had asked him to 
tell her that Phoebe’s story was untruc. He was 
unable to do so. 

* Ad * * * 

At the time, poor Mimi had not analysed the impulses 
responsible for her flight from home. Her father had 
bidden her go. though the unhappy man had hardly 
been responsible for his conduct, and terrible remorse 
had followed when Peggy whip-lashed him back to 
something like his senses with her slangy but inspired 


egy 
et Mimi had not been so much driven from home as 
drawn from it by the magnet Love. Her faith in 
David, poe swayed to and fro on its foundations 
by doubt and suspense, hud not yet been shattered. 
She had been impelled to flight by a desire to go to 
David, just to hear from his own lips that there was 
some reason why he had not written and that Phoebe’, 
story was untrue, and then to tell him all. Why she 
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| had borrowed the money from her father’s safe, wha; 


he had called her, and how he had bidden her gu. 
To tell him also of her wretched and haunting experi- 
enc? in Rupert Lang's room at Thatcher's farm, and 
the scandal that had sprung from it. 

And she had felt: somehow that David would havo 
been equal to the situation; that he would have put 
his strong arms about her, and would have said tu her, 
“Trust me! [shall see you through!*’ Would har + 
said in this direct way, flinging conventions to th: 
winds: ‘Never mind what people say or thiak! 
Never mind your father! Never mind Phoebe! 
Let's get married !” 

But now Mimi's faith was shattered. Be it remem- 
bered that she was not yet twenty. The Morvyis,, 
Heratv reporter had described how David hal 
visited Phasbe, and Colonel Kenyoa—bluaderiay, 
always putting his foot in it, but devoid as a puppy 
of malice—had explained what had happencd at th, 
interview between Phebe and David. They wers 
going to get married as soon as ever it was convention. 


The next moment Zacky shot out of the cart head foremost into the ditch. 


ally decent to do so. 

So Mimi, iostead of driving to Bewlay Street, hal 
said Regent's Circus when Colonel Kenyon asked her 
destination. 

She had nowhere to go to, and she had said Regent's 
Circus because it happened to be the first central 
spot in London to occur to her ; but she might jus: ax 
well have said Trafalgar Square or Piccadilly Cirens. 

All places were the same to her now. Nothiny 
mattered. In fact. she might as well return to 
Hallard’s Cross, ask her father's for- 
giveness—and grant him hers, fur 
surcly he needed it—take up her cross, 
as he had put it 80 often, and obey 
him meekly in all things. . 

She stared desperately through tho 
window of the onrushing cab, yet 
seemed to derive a sease of consola- 
tion from the fact that she was alon+ 
and unknown and free from observa. 
tion in the heart of a great city. A 
kind of respite was Leing granted her. 

Then her thoughts returned tu her 
mother. Again the old craving fur 
a mother’s deep, understanding lov 
and sympathy possessed her—all tho 
more intense because her faith in a 
man’s love was shattered. 

She snapped open her dressing- 
bag suddenly, and took from it a 
visiting-card, yellow with age, and a 
grimy finger-print distinctly visibly 
upon it. 

It was the visiting-card that tho 
servant had found with papcra. 
thirteen years old by their dates, in 
the drawer of the old hall table. the 
day David was to have come to Hull- 
ard’s Cross, but never came. 

Had he come, Mimi, mastering 
her sensitivencss, might have shown 
him this card, which she associate 
with the mystery of her mother’s 
flight from home, with the woman 
in nurse's dress whom she had sen 
shuffle across the Vicarage hall on that 
tragic night of her sixth birthday. 

David had promised her to do all 
in his power to find her mother, if 
she were alive, but David was 
going to marry Phoebe now. 

She stared with dry, desperate eyes at the card : 

Mrs. Mow te, . 
Cypress Villa. 
43 Yew Tree Grove, 
Cricklewood, N.W. 
Cert. Midwife and Maternity Nurse. 

Mimi found herself wondering if she called at tho 
villa in Crioklewood if she could learn anything abou: 
Mrs. Mowle. Or had time wiped out all remembrance 
of her? She tucked the card into her hand reticule. 
attached to a cord suspended from her throat. Shy 
| had treasured it because she looked upon it as the onv 
tangible, possible clue to the mystery of her mother's 
life, and even in the confusion of her own flight ba: 
not forgotten it. 

She gave a little shiver. Her grey face flushed hot 
with burning shame and indignation. Her father had 
called his wife and her mother an adulteress. : 

The taxicab stopped at the entrance to the Regent's 
Circus ‘‘ tube” station ; as good a placo as anywhero 
for one with no definite destination. Mimi limped to 
the pavement with the aid of her stick, and, after 
having paid for the cab, realised that she had only a 
couple of shillings left. But nothing seemed to maticr 
much, and the fact caused her no anxiety. 

She stood for a moment, grasping her dressing- 
bag. a purposeless, puzzled expression in her eyes. A 
motor-omnibus rolled past, and she noticed ‘ Crickly- 
wood ” on the slip-board above the driver. 

Should she go to Cricklewood, or send a telegram to 
| Hallard’s Cross, saying she was returning home? Sho 
was not reasoning practically, or it might have occurrod 
to her that she had not the price of the railway fare 
| about her. Again her face flushed. Her father had 
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